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The Death of a Queen: 
Spenser’s Dido as Elizabeth 


By Paut E. McLane 


HE POETIC EXCELLENCE of Spenser’s lament for Dido in the 
Te eclogue of the Shepheardes Calender has long been 
recognized, but the identity of the mysterious Dido has never been 
satisfactorily established. In this article the case for Dido as Queen 
Elizabeth will be again stated, but with additional evidence and in 
a new light. This identification was originally made by Miss Par- 
menter, who suggested that November portrays the figurative 
death of Elizabeth, who in 1579 was “dead” to the Leicester-Sidney 
group by reason of her policy of marrying the Duke of Alengon, 
brother of the French king.* 


1Mary Parmenter, “Spenser’s “Twelve Aeglogues Proportionable to the Twelve 
Monethes,” ELH, III (1936), 213-16. For two reasons Miss Parmenter’s identification 
has never commended itself to scholars: (1)-it was not fully developed or supported 
by convincing evidence; (2) it was buried in a long article mainly devoted to some- 
thing else—the relationship of the twelve eclogues of the Calender to the material in 
the old Kalendar and Compost of Shepherds. I have, however, found many of Miss 
Parmenter’s suggestions on the allegory of the Calender to be substantially correct. 
See, for instance, my article on “James VI in the Shepheardes Calender} Huntington 
Library Quarterly, XVI (1953), 273. 
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Although scholars have tended to accept Leicester as Lobbin, the 
chief mourner of Dido, they have generally regarded all identifica- 
tions of Dido as highly speculative and dubious. To review these 
identifications briefly: Malone and Higginson believe Dido to be an 
alleged illegitimate daughter of Leicester by Lady Sheffield; the 
girl was six to nine years old at the time of her supposed death. Buck 
and Moore Smith think Dido is Ambrosia Sidney, Philip’s sister, 
who died at Ludlow in February, 1575, at the age of fourteen. And 
Judson suggests Susan Watts, the daughter of Thomas Watts, who, 
from the provisions of her father’s will, would apparently have been 
well under eighteen at the time of her conjectured death shortly 
before 1579. Susan’s connection with Spenser would be that Watts’s 
widow had, sometime before 1582, married Bishop Young, Spenser’s 
employer in 1578.” 

In my judgment, the weakness of these identifications lies in the 
fact that Lady Sheffield’s supposed daughter, Ambrosia Sidney, and 
Susan Watts were all young girls, whereas Spenser’s Dido not only 
appears to be a mature person, but also is one that Spenser. says 
(I. 78) he had already celebrated in verse. In addition, the superla- 
tives that Spenser applies to Dido, the many consequences that fol- 
low her death, and the fact that Lobbin was her “lover and deere 
frende; would suggest someone historically much more important 
than any of these young girls. There are also individual difficulties 
in these identifications. It seems improbable that Spenser would 
have known Ambrosia Sidney, since his association with Philip 
Sidney began four years after her death. And we can’t prove that 
Lady Sheffield’s daughter ever existed—in addition to the fact that 
it would have been extremely tactless for Spenser to celebrate a 
young girl whose mother Leicester had recently repudiated as his 
mistress in order to marry the Countess of Essex. In regard to Susan 
Watts, we don’t know exactly when her mother married Bishop 
Young, or where or when Susan died; on such fragmentary evi- 
dence it seems unlikely that Spenser would have had her in mind, 

The identification of Lobbin as Leicester is, I think, quite sound, 
since Leicester, the Queen and Court’s “Sweet Robin,’ is clearly the 


There is a convenient summary of these identifications in the Variorum Spenser, 
The Minor Poems (Baltimore, 1943), I, 402-404. 
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Lobbin that Hobbinol refers to in Colin Clouts Come Home Againe 
(Il. 735-38). 

A major difficulty in accepting Elizabeth as Dido is connected 
with the problem of dating. It has generally been supposed that 
Spenser completed the Calender too early in 1579 for the November 
eclogue to reflect Elizabeth’s figurative death in terms of the 
Alengon marriage negotiations. This problem, however, is not 
insuperable, for Spenser could have written or reworked certain 
eclogues shortly before the printing of the Calender in December, 
1579. My own study of the composition of the various eclogues has 
convinced me that Spenser wrote November, or made significant 
changes in a possible earlier version, in the period from September 
to mid-November, 1579. If pressed to be more definite, I would 
suggest that this eclogue most probably assumed its present shape 
in the weeks immediately following October 6, the date of the con- 
cluding session of the hectic five-day meeting of the Privy Council 
which indicated the violent opposition of the Council—with the 
exception of Burghley and Sussex—and of the bulk of the English 
people, to the French marriage, as well as Elizabeth’s grim deter- 
mination to marry Alengon. Later events, such as Elizabeth’s 
announcing to her Council on November 10 her decision to marry 
and her forbidding any further objections, and the agreement on 
November 24 with Simier, Alengon’s agent, on the terms of the 
marriage contract, merely confirmed what seemed inevitable. To 
Leicester, Walsingham, the Sidneys, and other opponents of the 
marriage, Elizabeth’s sudden change of mind and heart on January 
1, 1580, did not seem to be at all probable, but by then the Calen- 
der had been given its final form—in part, at least, in terms of events 
that occurred in the last four months of the year.* 

Miss Parmenter presents enough evidence to indicate that Spenser 
occasionally used death and dead in a figurative sense. For instance, 
in the October eclogue, Piers says of Cuddie’s songs, 


Now they in thee, and thou in sleepe art dead. 


(1. 6) 


For the progress of the Alengon marriage negotiations, see Conyers Read, Mr. 
Secretary Walsingham (Cambridge, Mass., 1925), II, 8-27. 
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And in Colin Clouts Come Home Againe, Hobbinol says that in 


Colin’s absence 
... all dead in dole did lie: ... 
But now both woods and fields, and floods revive, 
Sith thou art come, their cause of meriment, 
That us late dead, hast made againe alive. 


(11. 22, 29-31) 


On the basis of poetic practice, then, and the time-problem of com- 
position, there should be no objection to accepting, in the Novem- 
ber eclogue, the figurative death of Elizabeth’s true self—the Virgin 
Queen who had preserved England and the Protestant religion 
from enemies at home and abroad. And Elizabeth’s alienation from 
those statesmen opposing the Alengon marriage could likewise be 
a figurative death, both to them and to her. 

As I interpret November, however, Elizabeth’s death was some- 
thing decidedly more than a figure of speech—although also present 
no doubt would be the figurative sense suggested by Miss Parmen- 
ter. In the last four months of 1579 the group of English statesmen 
led by Leicester, Walsingham, and the Sidneys regarded the Alen- 
¢on marriage as threatening the real and actual death of England, 
Elizabeth, and themselves. This point of view is clearly stated in a 
letter, dated October 16, 1579, of Mendoza, the Spanish ambassador 
at London, to his king, referring to the situation at Court in the 
first two weeks of October. Mendoza wrote that all of Elizabeth’s 
Council, except Burghley and Sussex, strongly opposed the French 
marriage. They thought that “for the security of her person, the 
tranquillity of her realm, and the preservation of the crown” the 
Queen should not marry Alengon. 

If she were to die, as might be feared if the French were to obtain con- 
trol of her person, they would take possession of the country, with the 
aid they would get from Scotland,* without the English being able to 
prevent it... . They said that, even if she did not desire to foresee the 
evil results which they placed before her, and insisted upon marrying 


Alengon, it was nevertheless their duty to cast themselves at her feet 
and die there as they believed she would die if she did this thing. 


4At this time in late 1579, the danger from Scotland was more acute than usual, for 
Esmé Stuart, James’s cousin, a French-Catholic who was an agent of the Guises, had 
become the youthful king’s chief favorite and political adviser. 
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In his close analysis of the situation, Mendoza could see a number 
of interesting developments. Elizabeth was given to understand, 
Mendoza declared, 


that when she — to marry, Parliament would urge her to declare 
an heir to the Crown, as the people did not wish, in case of her death, to 
find themselves in the present position with their enemies within their 
own gates, She has been greatly alarmed by all this, as she has been given 
to understand that as soon as a successor is appointed they will upset her. 


In another letter, dated November 11, 1579, Mendoza related that 
Elizabeth, the day before, had declared to her Councilors her 
determination to marry Alengon. If the marriage went through, 
Mendoza thought the Established Church would be crushed and 


a civil war would be inevitable. He wrote: 


If this [the marriage] is put into execution it may ae be 
looked upon as a divine provision to reduce this country to the Catholic 
religion, and to punish it by means of an intestine war, to judge by pres- 
ent conditions, for having separated therefrom.*® 


It is against this background that we must consider November’s 
eclogue. As one employed by Leicester, Spenser would necessarily 
be cautious in the light of recent events. Stubbes’s loss of his right 
hand for his publication of The Gaping Gulf and the Queen’s edict 
against any further spoken or printed protest against the marriage 
made necessary either discreet silence or an exceedingly subtle 
procedure. In pointing out the consequences of the Alengon mar- 
riage, how could Spenser both protect himself and be understood 
at the same time? A dark conceit would be perhaps suitable, with 
enough hints for his readers to decipher his intentions. 

In turning to the November eclogue and attempting to clarify 
its riddles in terms of the political events of the period, let us keep 
in mind that the Alengon marriage was regarded by those associated 
with Leicester as a virtual death-sentence to England, Elizabeth, 
and her staunchest English protectors. In writing of the English 
Queen, Spenser, evidence suggests, adopted the following pro- 
cedure. 

First, in assuming the point of view towards the French marriage 


5Calendar of State Papers, Spanish, 1568-79, pp. 702-704. 
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of the Leicester-Sidney group, Spenser chose to protect himself by 
writing an imitation of Marot’s elegy on “the death of Loys the 
Frenche Queene?’ He chose the name Dido because Dido was a 
Queen whose real name was Elisa (or Elissa), as every reader of 
Virgil and Ovid would know. A single good example of the cur- 
rency of the Elisa-Dido equivalence is found in the title of the 
summary preceding Surrey’s highly popular translation of Book IV 
of the Aeneid: “The occasion of the love betwene Elissa the Quene 
of Cartage, after called Dido, and the Troian lord Aeneas, briefly 
gathered out of Virgyll’’* Readers of the Calender would recall that 
Spenser had celebrated Elizabeth in the April eclogue as Elisa, and 
they would probably not have much trouble in identifying Dido- 
Elisa, the “mayden of greate bloud:’ By protesting too much that 
the “personage [of Dido] is secret, and to me altogether unknown, 
albe of him selfe [Spenser] I often required the same;’ E. K. indi- 
cates that there is more here than meets the eye and encourages 
readers to ferret out the mystery that demanded such a persevering 
silence. 

The eclogue has hardly begun when Colin startles us with a 
strange bit of information: he tells Thenot, the other shepherd of 
the eclogue, that it is no time for merriment: 


But now sadde Winter welked hath the day, 
And Phoebus weary of his yerely taske, 
Ystabled hath his steedes in lowlye laye, 
And taken up his ynne in Fishes haske. 

(Il. 13-16) 


As Miss Parmenter explains, this putting of Phoebus in the Fish’s 
hask in November can be no real error, for Spenser, E. K., and most 
readers of the Calender would surely know—as did the engraver of 
the woodcuts before each eclogue—that Pisces is the proper sign 
of the zodiac for February, and Sagittarius for November. They 
would also know that the sign changes during the month, as marked 
in the most common almanacs. Yet E. K. nails the “error” to the 
mast when he writes: “the sonne reigneth, that is, in the sign Pisces 
all November. A haske is a wicker pad wherein they use to carry 


eSurrey’s Fourth Boke of Virgill, ed. Herbert Hartman (New York, 1933), p. 5: 
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fish.’ It does not seem likely, as Renwick has suggested, that Spenser 
wrote this eclogue originally for February, for the lines are particu- 
larly appropriate to November—the days of the month getting 
shorter, not longer.’ But what does it all mean? 

Recall that the sun is the monarch symbol to the Elizabethans;, 
and that Alencon, a Catholic, was next in line to the French crown. 
Like the Kid of May’s fable, caught in the Fox’s bag, Elisa was in 
the Fish’s hask—or basket or bag. The Fish is possibly a reference to 
Alengon, as heir to the French throne the “Dolphin” of France. Or 
it is perhaps a reference to Catholics in general: the Fish could 
symbolize Catholics because of their observance of fast days, which 
were especially abhorred by puritans as a papist superstition; and 
on some old calendars, as Miss Parmenter observes, fast days were 
called “fish days” and indicated by writing in the word “fish” At 
any rate, however we interpret this reference to the Fish’s hask, if 
Elizabeth married Alengon, the “Dolphin” and Catholics would 
have England and Elizabeth in their power. 

Proceeding through November, we notice significant details 
which Spenser stresses and which do not appear in his source— 
Marot’s elegy on the French Queen. Thenot remarks: 


For deade is Dido, dead alas and drent, 
Dido the greate shepehearde his daughter sheene. 


(Il. 37-38) 


E. K. glosses the “greate shepehearde” as “some man of high degree, 
and not as some vainly suppose God Pan. The person both of the 
shephearde and of Dido is unknowen and closely buried in the 
Authors conceipt:’ My guess is that E. K’s gloss is meant to recall 
April’s Elisa who is the daughter of Pan—Henry VIII—although it 
is here prudent to rebuke those who so “vainely suppose” and to 
reiterate the absolute and protective “no comment” of the author. 

Notice the details and the implications of the second stanza on 
the death of Dido—all of which would be relevant to Elizabeth’s 
“death” in terms of her marriage to Alencon. 

™Moore Smith and Miss Darbishire, in their reviews of Renwick’s edition of the 
Calender, reject Renwick’s theory, observing that the whole context of the Fish’s- 


hask passage fits November much better than February. Variorum, Minor Poems, I, 
415. 
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Shepheards, that by your flocks on Kentish downes abyde, 
Waile ye this wofull waste of natures warke: 
Waile we the wight, whose presence was our pryde: 
Waile we the wight, whose absence is our carke. 
The sonne of all the world is dimme and darke: 

The earth now lacks her wonted light, 

And all we dwell in deadly night, 

O heavie herse. 
(Il. 63-70) 


Most of these details would be highly appropriate to Elizabeth, but 
why are the shepherds “Kentish”? The Sidneys, of course, had their 
family seat at Penshurst, in Kent, but this would not quite explain 
the reference. My conjecture is that Spenser is referring to all those 
prominent members of the Court who opposed the Alengon match; 
and I would recall that except for the period from August 5 to mid- 
September, 1579, when Elizabeth made a short progress through 
Essex and Suffolk, the Court was in attendance at the royal palace 
of Greenwich, Kent, from July to the end of the year. All of the 
bitter meetings of the Privy Council with the Queen in October 
and November were at Greenwich.’ 

In the third stanza of the lament for Dido a reference is made to 
“the songs that Colin made in her prayse:’ This reference might 


suggest the beautiful lyric that Spenser wrote in honor of “fayre 
Elisa, Queene of shepheardes all’ in the April eclogue. And in the 
next stanza on the riddle of the painful earth occurs the line: 


The braunch once dead, the budde eke needes must quaile. 
(1. 91) 


E. K. glosses “the braunch” thus: “He meaneth Dido, who being, 
as it were the mayne braunch now withered the buddes that is 
beautie (as he sayd afore) can nomore flourish”—a beautiful tribute 
peculiarly applicable to Elizabeth at this time in view of the political 
situation explained above. 

In the following stanza there is possibly a tribute to Elisa’s cour- 
tesy, hospitality, and pleasantness to all—even social inferiors and 
Colin Clout—put into pastoral terms. While the “old” Elisa was 


8See Calendar of State Papers, Spanish, Foreign, and Domestic for these months. 
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“alive” the Virgin Queen who had protected England and the 
Protestant faith and her true supporters, she 


For beauties prayse and pleasaunce had no pere: 

So well she couth the shepherds entertayne, 

With cakes and cracknells and such country chere. 

Ne would she scorne the simple shepheardes swaine. ... 
Als Colin cloute she would not once disdayne. 


(Il. 94-97, 101) 


This last line could well allude to Spenser’s “late beeing with hir 
Majestie” mentioned in Spenser’s letter to Harvey of October 15, 
1579. 

In the Lobbin stanza there is a possible recounting of Leicester’s 
grief, of Elisa’s almost unlimited bounty to him, and of his present 
eclipse at court, his position of leadership lost in part because of 
the machinations of his political enemies, the Queen’s favor lost 
because of his discovered secret marriage to the Countess of Essex 
and his opposition to the French marriage. 


O thou greate shepheard Lobbin, how great is thy griefe, 
Where bene the nosegayes that she dight for thee: 
The colourd chaplets wrought with a chiefe, 
The knotted rushrings, and gilte Rosemaree? 
For she deemed nothing too deere for thee. 
Ah they bene all yclad in clay, 
One bitter blast blewe all away. 
O heavie herse, 
Thereof nought remaynes but the memoree. 
O carefull verse. 
(Il. 113-22) 


In a following stanza (Il. 133-42) Spenser gives a characteristic 
Elizabethan twist to pastoral symbolism, when, except for the 
wolves, the “feeble flocks in field” and forest beasts all show their 

rief— 
5 Now she is gon that safely did hem keepe. 


Here we should recall that the pastoral wolves of evil nature sym- 
bolized to Spenser’s age sowers of discord and sedition (usually 
Catholics).° In other words, all except traitors mourn for Elisa. 


See, for instance, John Ferne, Blazon of Gentrie (London, 1586), Section II, 41. 
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Many of the details applied to Dido in November had been earlier 
applied to Elisa in April. For instance, in April the water nymphs— 
“Ladyes of the lake”—carry to Elisa a garland of olive branches 
(Il. 120-24) to symbolize the years of peace that Elizabeth has given 
to England; and the Muses come bearing “Bay braunches” (1. 104), 
which, as E. K. explains, are “the signe of honor and victory:’ Now 
consider these lines in November: 


The water Nymphs, that wont with her to sing and daunce, 
And for her girlond Olive braunches beare, 

Now balefull boughes of Cypres doen advaunce: 

The Muses, that were wont greene bayes to weare, 

Now bringen bitter Eldre braunches seare. 


(Il. 143-47) 


These correspondences might suggest that Dido-Flisa is not only a 
Queen, but the same Queen already celebrated in the April eclogue. 

The shift from sorrow to joy, in terms of eternal destiny, is of 
course a convention of the pastoral elegy, but in addition it provides 
—and perhaps intentionally—a certain grim irony that Elisa might 
not be able to appreciate fully: 


Why then weepes Lobbin so without remorse? 
O Lobb, thy losse no longer lament, 
Dido nis dead, but into heaven hent. 


O happye herse. 
(ll. 167-70) 


And in the next stanza April’s goddess, i.e. Elizabeth (April, |. 97), 
whose Accession Day, November 17, was celebrated as if she were 
indeed a saint on the church’s calendar, is joyfully and perhaps 
ironically referred to thus: 


She raignes a goddesse now emong the saintes, 
That whilome was the saynt of shepheards light: 
And is enstalled nowe in heavens hight. 

I see thee blessed soule, I see, 

Walke in Elisian fieldes so free. 


(Il. 175-79) 


The phrase “Elisian fieldes” is, I suspect, a perfectly normal Eliza- 
bethan pun that points to the Elisa that Dido represents. 
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Other details in the November eclogue can be analyzed in this 
same fashion, but I think by now it should be fairly clear that the 
mysterious Dido is most probably designed to embody the prophetic 
fears of the group around Leicester who were strongly opposing 
the French marriage—but with no apparent success, it would seem, 
in the black months of October and November, 1579. 

The choice of November for the lament over the death of Dido 
was in itself a happy stroke, for November was the Queen’s month, 
the month in which her triumphs over the enemies of England and 
of the Established Church were formally celebrated. In addition, 
November was the month whose teaching, in the old Kalendar 
and Compost of Shepherds, was of death and immortality, and 
hence could accommodate an elegy with ironic overtones which 
stated, in riddling fashion, the death of England and of Elizabeth, 
a death which seemed, in terms of the Alengon marriage, imminent 
in the last few months of 1579.7° 


*°f wish to thank the trustees of the Henry E. Huntington Library. This paper was 
worked out and written while I held a Huntington Library fellowship. I also wish to 
thank A. C, Judson, French Fogle, Charles Coffin, and Kent Clark for helpful sug- 
gestions in the writing of this paper. 





Benlowes, Marvell, and the 
Divine Casimire 


By MareEn-SorFie Rostvic 


er ENGLISH POETRY was profoundly influ- 
enced by the lyrics of Horace. Horatian themes pervade the 
poetry of the Caroline period, and the poetic forms employed by 
Horace are often imitated. Of the minor poets William Habington 
in his verse epistles and briefer lyrics reveals a distinctly Horatian 
flavor,’ and among the poets of greater stature Andrew Marvell, 
according to E. M. W. Tillyard, “may have derived his love of the 
well-plotted lyric from the Roman poet:”? One factor which tends 
to make the study of Horatian influence somewhat complicated, 
and which has so far received scant attention, is that the influence 
was so often indirect rather than direct. A number of poets seem 
to have derived their inspiration from contemporary neo-Latin 
imitators of Horace rather than directly from the Roman poet 
himself. 

Among these neo-Latin imitators none was more famous than 
the Polish Jesuit Casimire Sarbiewski (1595-1640). Sarbiewski was 
known to his contemporaries as Horatius Redivivus or the “divine 
Casimire;’ and for a considerable time his popularity nearly out- 
shone that of Horace.* Casimire’s Horatian odes and epodes poured 
from the Continental printing presses in a steadily increasing 
stream, and it can be no real surprise to find that the manner in 
which this successful poet treated the Horatian heritage came to 
exert considerable influence. While indebtedness to Casimire can 
be traced in a number of seventeenth- and early eighteenth-century 


1See the second and third editions of Castara (1635, 1640), where Habington breaks 
with the sonnet pattern established in the first edition (1634). 


*Poetry Direct and Oblique (London, 1948), p. 79. 
Alexander Baumgartner, Geschichte der Weltliteratur (Freiburg im Breisgau, 
1900), IV, 644. 


13 
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poets,‘ this article will deal only with the poetry of Edward Ben- 
lowes and Andrew Marvell. Benlowes was undoubtedly a borrower 
from Casimire. Although Marvell was not a borrower in the same 
sense, it is interesting to observe how often his techniques and 
motifs correspond with those popularized by the Polish Jesuit. The 
parallels occur frequently enough to point to the presence of a 
specifically seventeenth-century neo-Horatian tradition. Other neo- 
Latin poets were no doubt partly responsible for creating this tradi- 
tion, but, since Casimire was the unquestioned king of them all, his 
name will furnish a convenient shorthand symbol for the whole 
group. 
I 
Theophila (1652) and the Odes of Casimire (1646) 


The Continental background of Edward Benlowes suggests how 
the author of Theophila came to be acquainted with the poetry 
written by a Polish Jesuit. Casimire’s poetry was first published on 
the Continent in 1625 and 1628, where it gained instant popularity,’ 
and we know that Benlowes spent the years from 1627 to 1630 on 
the Continent.* Harold Jenkins conjectures that Benlowes’ taste in 
poetry was influenced by his stay in Italy, and that the young 
Englishman may very well have been “taken up by Cardinal Fran- 
cesco Barberini, nephew to the Pope, who was always courteous to 
Englishmen and took them under his patronage at the papal court!” 
If this conjecture is true, Benlowes would have had ample oppor- 
tunity to learn about the excellent Latin poetry of Mathias Casimire 
Sarbiewski at the court where the Polish poet’s reputation was first 
established. Sarbiewski was born in 1595; he became a member of 
the Society of Jesus at the age of seventeen, and was ordained priest 

4See my introduction to Mathias Casimire Sarbiewski, The Odes of Casimire 


(1646), Augustan Reprint Society Publication No. 44 (Los Angeles, 1953), p. 1, and 
my article, “Casimire Sarbiewski and the English Ode? Studies in Philology, LI 
(1954), 443-60. 

5At least seven separate editions appeared before 1650. See Carlos Sommervogel, 
Bibliothéque de la Compagnie de Jésus (Brussels and Paris, 1896), VII, 627-46. The 
first Latin edition to be printed in England appeared in 1684. 

6Harold Jenkins, Edward Benlowes (1602-1676) (Cambridge, Mass., 1952), pp. 40, 
53 


"Ibid., pp. 48, 50. 
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in Rome in 1623. Cardinal Barberini had sponsored him during Sar- 
biewski’s stay in Rome about 1622-1624, and so had the Pope. When 
Sarbiewski left for Poland in 1624, Urban VIII presented him with 
a gold medallion of great value, and some biographers also relate a 
story of how Sarbiewski was actually crowned “poet laureate” on 
this occasion. This episode, however, seems apocryphal.® 

The fame of the Polish Horace soon crossed the English Channel, 
as is evidenced by the publication of English paraphrases or direct 
translations of his odes by, among others, Henry Vaughan, Mrs. 
Lucy Hutchinson,’ Richard Lovelace,"* and Abraham Cowley. The 
translation which was destined to furnish Benlowes with so many 
witty phrases and complete lines for the last two cantos of his epic 
appeared in London in 1646 as a separate publication under the title 
Odes of Casimire. The translator signed his dedication “G. Hils, 
and beyond this signature nothing is known of his life or connec- 
tions. The book, which offers a fairly wide selection from Casimire’s 
odes, is a bilingual edition with an English metrical translation 
closely following the Latin text. 

A comparison between Theophila and the Odes of Casimire 
reveals, first, a general similarity in themes and moods and, secondly, 
specific instances of direct plagiarism. The nature of Benlowes’ 
borrowings is best demonstrated by a few samples: 


8The —— biographical studies have been consulted for the purposes of this 


article: The Catholic Encyclopedia, XIII, 471 f.; Biographie Universelle Ancienne et 
Moderne, XXXVIII, 12 f.; Lexicon fiir Theologie und Kirche (1937), IX, 182; 
Baumgartner, op. cit., IV, 642-45; P. A. Budik, Leben und Wirken der vorziiglichsten 
lateinischen Dichter des XV-XVIII. Jahrhunderts (Vienna, 1828), I, 154-76; and 
C. L. Langbein, Commentatio de Matth. Casimir Sarbievii vita, studiis et scriptis 
(Dresden, 1754). Finally, there are two English articles: “On the Life and Writings 
of Casimir” The Classical Journal, XXV (1822), 103-10, and H. E. Wideck, “Casimir, 
the Polish Horace? Philological Quarterly, XVI (1937), 307-16. 


*Francis E. Hutchinson refers to these translations in his biography Henry 
Vaughan (Oxford, 1947) , p. 86. 


10Cyril H. Wilkinson, ed., The Poems of Richard Lovelace (Oxford, 1925), I, 11. 


11In these and other quoted passages the original italics have been ignored and 
words printed all in capitals reduced. Citations to Theophila are to canto and stanza. 
It will be noticed that some of the borrowed expressions have been extensively 
rephrased and put in new connections. The recurrence also of phrases that are lifted 
directly out of Hills’s translation suggests that Benlowes was occasionally making a 
conscious paraphrase, probably with one eye on the English and the other on the 
Latin of Hills’s bilingual edition. 
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Theophila Odes of Casimire 

... Hard by, tir’d Cattle draw the The tyred Herd with strayned 
plough, throats, 

Whose galled Necks with Toil and Makes Hills and Woods to low. 
languishment do bow. 

Near which, in restless stalks, The glad Corne in the restles stalke 
wav’d Grain promotes Waves. ... The Herdsman Pipe... 

The skipping Grashoppers hoarse Provokes the Grashoppers hoarse 
notes... (XIII, 10-11) notes... (Ode I, 1, p. 5) 


Dry Seas, with golden surges, ebbe The fields with yellow waves doe 
and flow; ebbe and flow, 

The ripening Ears smile as we The ripe eares swim, when winds 
go... (XIII, 12) doe blow. (Epode I, p. 115) 


These quotations show that Benlowes fused imagery taken from 
two different odes into three successive stanzas. Further instances 
of similar acts of plagiarism will be quoted below; obviously Ben- 
lowes used the Odes of Casimire as a quarry where he dug for 
descriptive details for his own epic. It has already been recognized 
that Benlowes was a shameless borrower, and that he rifled the pages 
of English poets such as Milton, Shakespeare, and Sylvester, the 
translator of Du Bartas.*? Benlowes’ debt to the Odes of Casimire, 
however, has gone completely unnoticed. Even more important 
than this verbal plagiarism is the fact that the last two cantos of 
Theophila—the cantos in praise of the delights of a partly Horatian, 
partly Christian rural retirement—also exhibit the same pattern of 
ideas that we find in the Odes of Casimire. Benlowes, in other words, 
interpreted the Horatian tradition in a way completely typical of 
the Polish Horace. 

The basic part of Benlowes’ praise of rural solitude consists in 
a re-rendering of Horace’s beatus ille philosophy.* According to 

12Jenkins, op. cit., 112 ff. 

18The name is derived from the opening line of Horace’s second epode: Beatus ille 
qui... (Happy is he who... ). The early seventeenth century interpreted this 


philosophy in purely Stoic terms, although a certain Epicurean bias is clearly present 
in aoe of Horace’s beatus ille poetry. Epicurus recommended the simple life and 


advised against participation in public affairs. The Stoics considered such prc 


tion a moral duty, unless the state was so corrupt that it could not be saved. Dryden 
was the first major English poet and critic who maintained that Horace’s beatus ille 
philosophy was Epicurean rather than Stoic. Casimire’s treatment of this philosophy 
has a distinctly neo-Stoic bias, modified only by his interest in a Hermetic or neo- 
Platonic nature mysticism. 
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this philosophy, the unmoved mind of the beatus vir is more easily 
achieved in the partial retirement from the world which is the lot 
of the husbandman. From the time of Justus Lipsius a neo-Stoic 
version of this classical philosophy had become increasingly popu- 
lar in Europe, both in England and on the Continent.’* Typical of 
this neo-Stoic phase of the poetic exploitation of the classical beatus 
ille philosophy is the introduction of the purely Christian theme of 
the pious delights of a meditative solitude. If these two themes— 
that of the Horatian beatus vir and of the solitary Christian con- 
templator—had been the only motifs exploited by Benlowes in 
Theophila, no reference to the odes of Casimire would have been 
necessary. These motifs had already become part of the poetical 
tradition in England.** However, to these motifs both Casimire and 
Benlowes added a third, namely that of the mystic garden ecstasy, 
and it is the very similar presentation of this motif in both poets 
which deserves attention. 

Very likely the fact that Casimire reinterpreted the classical 
beatus ille philosophy in mystic terms constituted one of the major 
reasons for his tremendous success."* It was particularly this part of 
Casimire’s poetic message which seems to have inspired Henry 
Vaughan. Vaughan’s translations from Casimire and his own poetry 
have one important point in common: a mystic interpretation of the 
contemplative life in general and of the landscape of retirement in 
particular. Casimire’s third epode—which is his palinode to, or 
re-interpretation of, Horace’s beatus ille philosophy—presents an 
interpretation of nature which is plainly derived from the mystic 
philosophy of Hermes Trismegistus.** To be happy, Casimire says 

4Good examples of English beatus ille poetry can be found in the works of 
Thomas Randolph, William Habington, and John Milton. 


15Jenkins (op. cit., p. 162) rightly stresses that “a great deal of the landscape of 
Benlowes’s rustic retreat is copied straight from Milton’ Benlowes’ borrowings are 
from “L’Allegro? “Il Penseroso? “Lycidas; Comus, and “On the Morning of Christ’s 
Nativity? Jenkins also refers to other borrowings by Benlowes from the beatus ille 
poetry of Mildmay Fane, Earl of Westmorland. 


‘*Another reason was his extreme poetic elegance. For Coleridge’s view of Casi- 
mire see Biographia Literaria, ed. John Shawcross (Oxford, 1907), II, 209. 

17Curiously enough, no one so far has seen that Casimire’s poetry was one of the 
important avenues through which Vaughan became acquainted, not only with Her- 


metric doctrines in general, but also with their clever exploitation in philosophic 
lyrics. 
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in the translation by Henry Vaughan, it is not sufficient to live in 
rural obscurity only. One must also train the eye to perceive the 
spiritual reality underlying the physical aspects of the creation. He 
is the Happy Man whose 


. .. Eyes accustom’d to the skyes 

Find here fresh objects, and like spyes 

Or busie Bees search the soft flowres 
Contemplate the ao fields, and Bowres, 
Where he in Veyles, and shades doth see 
The back Parts of the Deitye.** 


The subsequent lines describe the ceaseless yearning for God which 
pervades the plant world. This of course is a typically Hermetic 
belief and one which Vaughan was to express time and again in his 
own poetry. 

Casimire’s familiarity with the Hermetic books is further evi- 
denced by the ode “E Rebus Humanis Excessus” (II, 5),"° which 
describes the ascent of the soul in ecstasy through the seven Her- 
metic spheres to the Numinis oceanum of the Godhead. This ode 
is a poetic rendering of sections 25 and 26a of Libellus I of the Her- 
metic books.” The ecstatic note sounded by the Polish Jesuit in this 
and similar odes was often combined by him with the more meas- 
ured Horatian strain of the beatus ille motif, and it is this curious 
combination of ice with fire, of Horatian aloofness with mystic 
rapture, which characterizes also the retirement-cantos of Edward 
Benlowes. This note could be and frequently was somewhat sensu- 
ous in character, and several of the poems in which Casimire 
described the landscape of retirement are avowed paraphrases of 


18Leonard C. Martin, ed., The Works of Henry Vaughan (Oxford, 1914), I, 90. 
Further quotations from Vaughan are from this edition. 
Hills translates the last two lines of this passage: 
He viewes the fields, and wond’ring stands to see 
In’s shade the shining Deitie. (p. 129) 


19]t was this ode which Cowley exploited in “The Extasie” and William Habing- 
ton’s “Elegie III” may also be indebted to it. 


20Hermetica, ed. Walter Scott (Oxford, 1924), I, 129. Also Vaughan paraphrased 
these very sections in his epistle on “The importunate Fortune, written to doctor 
Powell of Cantre? See Leonard C. Martin’s article, “Henry Vaughan and ‘Hermes 


Trismegistus,” RES, XVIII (1942), 301-307. Would it be too far-fetched to assume 
that Vaughan was following Casimire’s example, but in English rather than Latin? 
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the Canticles (Song of Solomon). Exactly the same is true of Ben- 
lowes’ poetry. In this fashion the classical theme of the Golden 
Age was metamorphosed into an Earthly Paradise with distinctly 
mystical overtones. The mystical aspects of this new theme can 
be seen to derive partly from the Hermetic tradition and partly 
from an esoteric interpretation of Canticles. Nature herself is the 
mystic bride in several of Casimire’s odes, and the object of the 
ardent courtship of his beatus vir. The secret connection between 
man and nature, and between both and God, is described by Casi- 
mire in the third epode, from which we have already quoted. The 
metaphysical implications of the garden experience are equally to 
the fore in Ode IV, 21 (“Ex sacro Salomonis Epithalamio”) and 
have a similar, Hermetic character. Casimire describes the green- 
ness of the field as sacred, and he hints at a secret correspondence 
between the flowers of the fields and the “widely wandering stars” 
of the sky. It is also of special interest that Ode IV, 32—this locus 
classicus for the ecstatic garden experience when the soul escapes 
from the chains of the flesh—re-interprets the Horatian motif of the 
poet as a swan in mystic terms:** 


... me thinks, I see 

To my light shoulders wings set on, and I 
With joy transported, upward soare... 

And with sweet straines a bird I counterfeit. .. . 
Iris about my neck hangs round, 

And with her divers colour’d bow, I’me bound. ... 
Nothing that’s mortall of mee, now 

I beare, and nought to my dull bulk I owe. 


(IV, 32, pp. 95f.) 


If one singles out for study those of Casimire’s odes that deal with 
the originally Horatian motif of the happiness of rural life, there 
emerges a clear sequence of specific stages on the way towards the 
achievement of the garden ecstasy. First comes the Horatian apos- 
trophe to rural solitude and the denunciation of the false outer 
shows of the world; second, a neo-Stoic dedication to the contem- 
plative life; third, a neo-Platonic or Hermetic process of purifica- 


21See Horace’s Ode II, 20. 
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tion of the senses; fourth, the revelation of the Earthly Paradise 
within the rural retreat; fifth, a moment of meditative concentra- 
tion when the mind focuses on the spiritual reality of the garden or 
the rural scene; and, sixth, the final ecstasy when the soul is set free 
and tastes the joys of eternal life. 

This pattern is also closely followed by Benlowes in two cantos 
of Theophila. Canto XII, “The Segregation,’ opens with a Latin 
apostrophe to solitude. The theme of the poet’s song is the true 
peace of the soul, which is achieved only in the holy recesses of 
rural retirement: 


Tu, mihi Thema, Quies Animae, sanctusque Recessus. .. . 


Then follows the denunciation of worldly ambition in the style 
established particularly by Horace and later echoed by Casimire: 
“Each City-Shop’s a Trap; each Toy, a Yoke; / What Wise-man 
willingly would choke / Himself in thicker Clouds of griping Care, 
than Smoke?” The dedication to rural retirement follows promptly: 
“Retreating to sweet Shades, our shatter’'d Thoughts we peece:’ 
Through the subtle influence of the scene of retirement upon the 
soul of man, the passions are all calmed and the senses either purified 
or subdued: “We conquer Lusts: Each Sense wears Reasons Livery’ 


This act is good in the eyes of God: “They who Themselves eclips, 
are to Heav’ns Court more dear?’ Once the senses are properly 
purified, the solitary landscape of retirement turns into a mystic 
pleasure garden: 

Faith linkt with Truth, and Love with Quiet too, 


Ore pleasant Lawns securely goe; 
The golden Age, like Jordans Stream, does here reflow.” 


Nature herself woos man in active courtship: 


22This conceit is obviously based on the following lines from Casimire’s Ode IV, 
11: “... hee that can / Ecclipse himselfe, doth brighter show’ 


283Compare the almost identical phrasing of the following lines from Casimire’s 
Ode I, 1: 
Faith joyn’d with Truth, and Plenty too 
O’re pleasant fields doe nimbly goe; 
The precious Ages past, doe flow 
With liberall streames againe. —(p. 3) 
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Earths flow’r-wov’n Damask doth us gently woo, 
On her embroyder’d Mantle to 
Repose, where various Gems, like Constellations, shew. 
Sur selves here steal we from our selves, by qualms 
Of Pleasure, rais’d from new-coyn’d Psalms, 
When skies are blew, Earth green, and Meadows flow 
with Balms, 


There, “on grassie tufted Tapistries” Benlowes’ beatus vir contem- 
plates the wonders of nature. To the poet’s eyes the divine aspects 
of the creation are revealed everywhere: “By Observation GOD is 
seen in all wee see?’ 

Canto XIII repeats all these themes or stages on the road toward 
complete illumination, but gives more emphasis to the sensuous 
theme of the Earthly Paradise and to the mystic ecstasy experienced 
inside the hortus conclusus. It is significant that the verbal echoes 
from the Odes of Casimire are particularly numerous in this canto. 

The Latin argument prefixed to Canto XIII again sounds the 
theme of the Horatian beatus vir (“Felix qui Suus est . . 2”), while 
the canto itself opens with a rural genre picture in the pastoral, 
beatus ille tradition. In this passage echoes are abundant from Casi- 
mire’s Ode I, 1, and the first epode.** The praise of the nobility of 
the Horatian beatus vir also borrows much of its thunder from the 
arsenal of the Polish Jesuit, and particularly from his palinode to 
Horace’s second epode. Casimire’s mystically inclined beatus vir 
“shuns all strifes, and never doth resort / The sinfull gates o’th’ 
greedy Court,’ while Benlowes’ garden saint “shuns Prolixer Law- 
suits; nor does wait / At Thoughtful Grandie’s prouder Gate?’ 
Casimire’s Happy Man “strives to collect and find / The dispers’d 
flock of’s wandring mind,’ and Benlowes’ says the same: “we strive 
to recollect, and finde / Disperst Flocks of our rambling Minde?’® 

Stanzas 23-50 of this canto describe the rapture of spirit which 
follows the via contemplativa. This ecstasy renders man invulner- 
able to all external circumstances: 


*4Some of these are given above. 


*5The quotations are from Casimire’s third epode (p. 125) and from stanzas 17 and 
6 of Canto XIII of Theophila. 
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Then let fierce Goths their strongest Chains prepare; 
Grim Scythians me their slave declare; 
My Soul being free, those Tyrants in the Face I’l stare. 
(XIII, 68) 


Again the very words have been lifted out of the Odes of Casimire, 
but this time from Ode IV, 44: 


Let th’ Goth his strongest chaines prepare, 
The Scythian hence mee captive teare, 

My mind being free with you, I’le stare 
The Tyrants inthe face.  (p. 75) 


There is also an echo in this canto from Casimire’s description of 
the Earthly Paradise. In Casimire’s Ode IV, 21 (which is a para- 
phrase of a passage in Canticles) nature pursues man with her gifts: 


The Apple ripe drops from its stalke to thee, 
From tast of death made free. (p. 87) 


Similarly, Benlowes’ garden is full of ripe fruit, “Fruit that from 
Taste of Death is free” (XIII, 15). 

In these descriptions of the Earthly Paradise enjoyed by the con- 
templative beatus vir, the tone is so sensuous, both in Casimire and 
Benlowes, that only the obvious connection with Canticles and with 
the philosophy of Hermes Trismegistus saves them from a charge of 
gross sensuality. I have already referred to the fact that Casimire’s 
poetry expresses the typically Hermetic belief that the vegetative 
part of the creation is swayed by a strong love of God, and that 
there is a secret correspondence between the trees and flowers and 
the stars in the sky. The love of nature for man is a further Her- 
metic belief which we find expressed both by Casimire and Ben- 
lowes in their descriptions of the landscape of retirement. The 
“league of Love”** which exists between the creatures, whether 
animate or inanimate, was an important part of Hermetic doctrines. 
That this belief was based on Platonic philosophy is revealed in 
Libellus I of the Hermetic books, which describes the creation of 
the world in Platonic terms. God created nature as a copy of the 


26This expression was used by Vaughan in a translation of Boethius’ metrum IV, 
6. See also Hermetica, ed. cit., II, 631. 
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beautiful world of the archetypal forms, but only man was endowed 
with reason or logos: 

And Nature, seeing the beauty of the form of God [in man], smiled 
with insatiate love of Man, showing the reflection of that most beautiful 
form in the water, and its shadow on the earth. And he, seeing this form, 
a form like to his own, in earth and water, loved it, and willed to dwell 
there... . And Nature, when she had got him with whom she was in 
love, wrapped him in her clasp, and they were mingled in one; for they 
were in love with one another." 


Libellus V also maintains that God “presents all things to us through 
our senses, and thereby manifests himself through all things, and in 
all things. . . °** Neo-Platonic doctrines, as interpreted by many 
seventeenth-century writers, often sanctioned the sensuous expe- 
rience of physical beauty as a pathway to God.” Thus when Ben- 
lowes, following Casimire, contemplates the various objects of the 
garden in Canto XII, he says that he takes “mental buds” from each 
object, of which he makes “spiritual wreaths.’ 

So far the case of Edward Benlowes and Casimire Sarbiewski. 
The parallel character of the treatment of the theme of retirement 
in both poets and the presence in Theophila of numerous verbal 
borrowings from the Odes of Casimire lead to the inevitable con- 


clusion that the last two cantos of Theophila represent a conscious 
attempt to echo the themes and the attitudes of the successful Polish 
poet. And among these themes none is more typical that the half- 
spiritual, half-sensuous theme of the Earthly Paradise as we find it 
in close juxtaposition with the more sober Horatian theme of the 
happiness of rural obscurity. 


II 


Andrew Marvell and the “divine Casimire” 


It is, I believe, wise to admit at the start that the available evidence 
of Marvell’s probable indebtedness to the Polish Horace is not 


27[bid., I, 121, 123. 28]bid., 159. 


9Walter Montagu says, “And surely . . . such [beautiful] objects may forcibly 
concurre to excite us to the love of the maker, in honouring of whom consists all 
Devotion. . .. Beauty . . . may be confessed one of the best of all mixed creations, 
since pure spirituall substances, when they will put on a materiall vaile, take beauty 
for their vestment’’ (Italics mine.) Miscellanea Spiritualia (London, 1648), p. 39. 
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strong enough to lead to an unchallengeable conclusion. Marvell’s 
poetry, unlike that of Edward Benlowes, exhibits few traces of 
direct verbal borrowings. It is, nevertheless, possible to argue as 
convincingly in behalf of Marvell’s probable acquaintance with 
Casimire’s odes as Muriel C. Bradbrook has done with respect to 
Marvell’s indebtedness to Mildmay Fane’s ode “To Retiredness’’*° 
This is possible on two scores. First, because the poetry of Mildmay 
Fane, Earl of Westmorland, itself carries the stamp of being Hora- 
tian imitation in the manner of Casimire Sarbiewski,** and, second, 
because important parts of the garden experience treated by Marvell 
were ignored by Fane. Despite the fact that several of Fane’s poems 
present neo-Platonic ideas as well as a Horatian beatus ille philoso- 
phy, there is little of the Polish poet’s nature mysticism in them, 
nor does Fane’s ode to retirement exhibit the same degree of sen- 
suous delight in the beauty of the Earthly Paradise which is so 
typical of Casimire. Yet both these elements are much to the fore 
in Marvell’s treatment of the theme of rural retirement. Fane’s ode 
is therefore not enough. Marvell clearly knew this ode as well as 
others of the poems published in 1648 by Fane, a relative of Lord 
Fairfax, but it is my belief that he was also familiar with the poetry 
of Edward Benlowes,® one of Fane’s literary acquaintances,** and 
that he knew that both Fane and Benlowes often copied the manner 
of Casimire Sarbiewski. 

This conjecture is supported by the fact that the environment 
Marvell entered when he became a teacher of languages to the 
young daughter of Lord Fairfax was one with pronounced literary 
interests and connections. The Fairfax family had strong literary 
traditions, and the Lord General himself favored literary pursuits 
after his retirement from active service in 1650 at the age of 38. 
Among his poetic efforts are a translation of St. Amant’s poem “La 


80“Marvell and the Poetry of Rural Solitude’’ RES, XVII (1941), 37-46. 

81Compare Fane’s poems on “The Fallacy of the Outward Man” and “How to 
Ride out a Storm” with Casimire’s Odes I, 7, and III, 4. 

32See below for the discussion of the similarity between parts of “Upon Appleton 
House” and the retirement-cantos of Edward Benlowes. 

38Harold Jenkins, in his recent biography of Benlowes, suggests that Fane and 
Benlowes were acquaintances. This supposition is strengthened by the fact, not 
referred to by Jenkins, that both were admitted to Lincoln’s Inn in 1622. 
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Solitude,’ and he also made prose translations from the Hermetic 
books as well as paraphrases of Canticles. His interests, in other 
words, favored the same poetic themes and philosophies which 
pervade the odes of Casimire. If it could actually be shown that 
Marvell at Nun-Appleton had access, not only to Fane’s Otia Sacra 
(1648) and to Benlowes’ Theophila (1652),** but also to Casimire’s 
odes, that would give us the final proof. However, in the absence 
of detailed knowledge of Fairfax’s library, we must rest content 
with the conjecture that the literary interests in the Fairfax house- 
hold probably conduced to a knowledge of retirement-poetry in 
general and of the poetry of Fane, Benlowes, and Casimire in 
particular. 

The following analysis of Marvell’s three poems on the delights 
of a Horatian retirement to rural scenes will, I believe, show the 
advantage of considering them as part of a neo-Horatian tradition 
which added neo-Platonic or Hermetic ideas to the Horatian beatus 
ille philosophy. And again Casimire will be used as the most con- 
venient point of reference with which to test Marvell’s closeness 
to this tradition. 

“The Garden” opens with a denunciation of ambition in the 
fashion of Horace’s second epode and of Casimire’s third. Back of 
this stanza is the bulk of classical and seventeenth-century thought 
on the nature of happiness, and Marvell’s emphasis on the “Garlands 
of repose” should be seen as a seventeenth-century version of the 
Stoic theme of the happiness of the contented mind. 

The dedication to complete solitude in the second stanza is neo- 
Stoic rather than Stoic. The classical poets had praised obscurity 
and a golden mean, but not the complete solitude of the contem- 
plative man. True, Seneca had said numquam minus solus quam cum 
solus,** and Mildmay Fane had entered this sentence in the margin 
against the last stanza of “To Retiredness,’ but the seventeenth-cen- 
tury interpreters of this aspect of the Stoic philosophy went farther 
in their recommendation of solitude than the original Stoics. Chiefly 

’4T heophila was largely finished by 1650, and was circulating in manuscript among 
the literary —— of the author. Some time after it finally issued from the 


press in 1652, Benlowes presented the Earl of Westmorland with a copy, which is 
now preserved in the Harvard library. 


35“T am never less alone than when alone’ Cf. Cicero, De Re Publica, 1.17.27. 
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responsible for this development was their religious preoccupation 
with the contemplative life. 

In the subsequent stanza, which opens “No white nor red was 
ever seen / So am’rous as this lovely green;’** we receive the first 
hint that Marvell is writing within the tradition which adds Her- 
metic or neo-Platonic ideas to the Horatian philosophy of rural 
content. The topic of this and the following stanza is the true 
vision of the man whose senses have been purified. Marvell’s refer- 
ence to “this lovely green” whose beauty exceeds that of any mere 
skin-deep white and red* is pregnant with a meaning which is more 
explicitly explained in the garden poems of Casimire, and also to a 
lesser extent in those of Fane and Benlowes. All four poets are 
deeply concerned with the contrast between external appearance 
and inner reality. To the purified eye, they say, to the mind unper- 
plexed by mere surface beauty, the vegetation reveals its secret con- 
nection with the Deity: 

... each herb with restlesse leaves 
To th’ starres doth strive and upward heaves: 
Remov’d from heaven they weep, the field appeares 
All o’re dissolv’d in pious teares: 
The white-flowr’d Woodbine, with the blushing Rose 
Branch into th’aire with twining boughs, 
The pale-fac’d Lilly on the bending stalke, 
To th’ starres I know not what doth talke. . . .*8 


Fane’s ode ““To Retiredness” echoes the same idea in the lines on 
the plants which “look to heaven, and ascend / From whence they 
came.’ A similar meaning can also be attributed to Marvell’s pun on 
the gods that “Still in a Tree did end their race?’ The gods, so Mar- 
vell seems to say, are still visible in the green trees of the garden. 
Similarly, Sarbiewski’s Happy Man “viewes the fields, and won- 


86The Poems and Letters of Andrew Marvell, ed. Herschel M. Margoliouth 
(Oxford, 1927), I, 48, ll. 17-18. Later quotations from Marvell are from this edition. 
87Compare Marvell’s lines with the following stanza from Theophila: 
... Let not skin deep white 
And red, perplex the noble Light 
O’th’ Intellect; nor mask the Souls clear piercing Sight. 


38Casimire’s third epode, p. 129. (I, 13) 
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dring stands to see / In’s shade the shining Deitie” Also to Ben- 
lowes “God is seen in all wee see?’ 

When the poet realizes that there is a secret connection between 
the garden and the Deity, the garden turns into an Earthly Para- 
dise. The terms of Marvell’s description of this paradise are curi- 
ously similar to one of Casimire’s paraphrases from Canticles in 
Ode IV, 21. In Marvell’s stanza “Ripe Apples drop about my head,’ 
while in Casimire’s “The Apple ripe drops from its stalke to thee?’ 
Furthermore, the English poet feels how “The Luscious Clusters 
of the Vine / Upon my Mouth do crush their Wine? while the 
Pole sees that “th’ officious Vine doth stand / With bending clusters 
to our hand’ The Pole also promises that “The luscious fruit from 
the full Figtree shall / Into thy bosome fall,’ while to Marvell “The 
Nectaren, and curious Peach, / Into my hands themselves do reach’’ 
Finally, both poets end in the grass: “Insnar’d with Flow’rs, I fall 
on Grass” (Marvell); “The grasse affords a stately bed . . ’’ (Casi- 
mire).*® The corresponding passage in Fane’s ode is far less sensuous 
in tone, and the theme of the Golden Age is there just barely 
touched upon. 

The next important phase of the garden experience is the concen- 
tration of the mind on the ulterior reality. The contemplation of the 


Earthly Paradise is succeeded by the contemplation of the supreme 
reality, the fountainhead of all being. Sarbiewski’s line “From depth 
of soule, lesse then himselfe he lies”*® furnishes an interesting ana- 
logue to Marvell’s much-discussed characterization of the soul, 
which “from pleasure less, / Withdraws into its happiness.’ In 
Sarbiewski’s garden poem the reference to the lessening or reduc- 


%9The passage in question, from Casimire’s Ode IV, 21, reads: 

No want appeares; th’ officious Vine doth stand 
With bending clusters to our hand. 

Here, thou shalt pick sweet Violets, and there 
Fresh Lillyes all the yeare: 

The Apple ripe drops from its stalke to thee, 
From tast of death made free. 

The luscious fruit from the full Figtree shall 
Into thy bosome fall. ... 

The grasse affords a stately bed, the Plane 
Spreads thee to entertaine. (p. 87) 


‘““Third epode, p. 127. The Latin original reads, “Mentis profundus, et sui totus 
minor...” 
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tion of the mind serves to point out the keen concentration of the 
mental faculties while prayers are offered to God. The soul, when 
thus focused, no more reflects the creation. The image of God has 
ousted all other images, and so the mind has ceased to be an ocean 
where each kind can find its own resemblance. In another of his 
odes, titled “Hee Commends the despising of vaine-glory, and 
silence” (IV, 11, pp. 63-65), Sarbiewski had stated that “hee that 
can Ecclipse himselfe, doth brighter show,’ and, as shown above, 
Benlowes had appropriated these lines in Theophila (XII, 26). Also 
Fane, in “To Retiredness;’ used a similar image when he says of 
himself that his thoughts “by this retreat / Grow stronger, like 
contracted heat:’ Finally Benlowes wrote about the stage of mental 
concentration that “Rayes drawn in to’a point, more vig’rous 
beam” (XIII, 70). 

Several modern critics have expressed their opinion that Marvell's 
“The Garden” reveals a split personality which delights now in 
complete sensual abandonment (stanza 5), now in the world of the 
spirit (stanzas 6-7). Thus Harold Wendell Smith talks about 


the compelling quality of the bizarre—the realized nightmarish hyper- 
bole of Nature as a sort of giant fleshy orchid, deliciously hostile and 
unbridled by any rational end or discipline, which closes around the 
man and devours him. The “curious” peach does not strike us as inno- 
cent. There is an ominous air of uncontrol about this picture of sensory 
pleasure, in which man becomes not agent but victim.‘ 


Such an interpretation of Marvell’s attitude to Nature is possible 
only if one ignores the background of his age and the specific 
literary tradition to which his poem is a distinct and conscious con- 
tribution. The sensuousness of stanza 5 is obviously the sensuousness 
of the religious motif of the Earthly Paradise, and as such it is inti- 
mately connected with Canticles. Whether or not Marvell wrote 
his stanza in imitation of Sarbiewski’s Ode IV, 21, is a minor con- 
sideration. The main point is that his stanza should be considered 
as being in the tradition which stems from Canticles. And in his 
exploitation of this tradition Marvell added the final Hermetic 
touch of Nature as a sentient part of the creation: “And Nature, 


41“Cowley, Marvell, and the Second Temple; Scrutiny, XIX (1953), 190. 
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when she had got him with whom she was in love, wrapped him in 
her clasp, and they were mingled in one; for they were in love with 
one another: There is here no room for the concept of Nature as 
a man-eating orchid. Nature, instead, is a divine hieroglyph which 
points to God; it is an Earthly Paradise which serves as a fitting 
background for the mystic wedding between the soul and Christ; 
it is also itself a mystic bride who desires union, not only with God, 
but also with man for the sake of the reflected “beauty of the form 
of God” which is in man. If “The Garden” was actually composed 
at Nun-Appleton, we may rest assured that Lord Fairfax would 
have taken a delighted interest in Marvell’s clever introduction of 
a partly Hermetic, partly Christian mysticism into a poem based on 
the classical tradition of the beatus vir. 

As far as the garden ecstasy is concerned, neither Fane nor Ben- 
lowes achieved anything half as magnificent as Marvell’s seventh 
stanza with its description of the soul that glides into the boughs: 


Casting the Bodies Vest aside... , 

There like a Bird it sits, and sings, 

Then whets, and combs its silver Wings; 

And, till prepar’d for longer flight, 

Waves in its Plumes the various Light. (Il. 51, 53-56) 


When trying to assess the meaning of the “various Light;’ it may 
again be useful to consider Casimire’s re-interpretation, in a mystic 
direction, of the Horatian theme of the poet as vates. The relevant 
passage is located in the ode “Of his Dreames, and Lyricks” (IV, 
32). In this passage the poet is depicted as turning into a bird: “Tris 
about my neck hangs round,’ and “Nothing that’s mortall of mee, 
now / I beare . . ” The point about the various light seems 
to be that only a purified mind can obtain a clear reflection of 
reality. The implication here is definitely neo-Platonic, and it is 
useful to refer to Henry More’s description of the ecstasy expe- 
rienced in his version of the mystic garden. This description is 
given in his Psychozoia (Cambridge, 1642), Canto I. In More’s 
poem the soul dons an iridescent garment after it has penetrated to 


42H ermetica, ed. cit., I, 159. 
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a “good lucid spring / Of living blisse” (I, 1).** Marvell’s various 
light, Casimire’s rainbow, and More’s iridescent garment of the soul 
are closely related symbols which denote the new perceptive abili- 
ties of the mystic contemplator of the garden. To the eye of this 
contemplator light itself dissolves into its component parts and is 
seen for what it really is. The Platonic quest has been completed; 
the veil has been torn, and the soul may don its garment of ultimate 
truth or absolute reality. 

It is indeed strange that a poem which combines as many tradi- 
tional literary motifs as “The Garden” should nevertheless appear 
aS a spontaneous poetic creation. Therein lies no mean achievement. 
Yet we should not be unmindful of the actual literary echoes which 
resound through the poem. In the denunciation of riches and honor 
we trace the strong shadow of the classical beatus ille theme; back 
of the dedication to solitude we recognize the neo-Stoic plea for the 
contemplative life, and in the lines on the amorous green the Her- 
metic belief in an animated creation which yearns for God and the 
image of God in man. The description of the Earthly Paradise is 
replete with echoes of the Song of Solomon while the ecstasy itself 
appears as a neo-Platonic or Hermetic version of the Horatian 
theme of the poet as vates. The voice of Andrew Marvell in this 
poem is therefore the voice of Horace, Hermes Trismegistus, Plato, 
and Solomon combined, and in no one else did these voices combine 
more persistently or more effectively than in the odes of the “divine 
Casimire”’ The probability that Marvell was familiar with these odes 
is therefore great. 

It remains to consider briefly the way in which Marvell dealt 
with the Horatian beatus ille philosophy in “Upon Appleton 
House” and “On the Hill and Grove at Bil-borow?’ 

“Upon Appleton House” presents the same themes which we 
have discovered in “The Garden’’ The metaphysical conceits, how- 
ever, employed by Marvell in this larger poem are both more 
numerous and of a wittier character than in the briefer lyric. In 
some instances these conceits remind the reader of Benlowes’ witty 


43In Theophila (V, 38) Benlowes shamelessly borrowed the very words of More’s 
description of the iridescent garment (Psychozoia, I, 22). 
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stanzas on the contemplative inspection of the wonders displayed 
in the landscape of retirement. Thus both Marvell and Benlowes use 
the effective trick of enlarging or diminishing the objects in front 
of the contemplating eye. The landscapes described in “Upon 
Appleton House” and in Theophila, Cantos XII and XIII, have the 
following features in common: a sea of grass upon whose restless 
stalks perch the skipping grasshoppers,‘* the crossing of the Israel- 
ites through the Red Sea,** and the entrance of the mowers. Marvell 
has been praised for the fact that he introduced real mowers into his 
landscape, but Benlowes did this before him in the pastoral parts 
of Theophila: 


When lavish Phoebus pours out melted Gold..., 
Then, view the Mower, who with big-swoln Veins, 
Wieldeth the crooked Sythe, and strains 
To barb the flowrie Tresses of the verdant Plains. 
(XII, 1-2) 


This certainly comes very close to Marvell’s own handling of this 
image: 

. .. when the Sun the Grass hath vext, 

The tawny Mowers enter next. ... 

With whistling Sithe, and Elbow strong, 

These Massacre the Grass along. . . . (Il. 387-88, 393-94) 


Marvell’s “Multiplying Glasses” were equally anticipated by Ben- 
lowes when he compared “those agile Ants” to “Castle-bearing 
Elephants,’ the strange teeth of the moth to the tusks of boars, and 
the legs of tiny gnats to “large-limm’d Gryphons” (XII, 72-74). 

Further, Marvell’s development of the image that the forest is 
his temple can be closely paralleled by Theopbila, in the Latin 
argument to Canto XII: 


44This part of Benlowes’ poem was, mutatis mutandis, taken straight out of a num- 
ber of Casimire’s odes. 


45>Compare Marvell's lines 389-92 to Theophila, XII, 82: 
[The mowers] seem like Israalitesto be, View Seas, & think how Waves, 


Walking on foot through a green Sea. like Walls of Glass, 
To them the Grassy Deeps divide, Stood fixt, while Hebrew Troops 
And crowd a Lane to either Side. did pass.... 
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Dark all without it knits; within _ Pervia Sylva patens est Porta, 


It opens passable and thin; Cacumina Pinnae; 

And in as loose an order grows, ... patuli Laquearia Rami; 

As the Corinthean Porticoes. Fit sacrae Truncus quisque 

The arching Boughs unite between Columna Domus: 

The Columnes of the Temple . .. Concordes sponte Choristae, 
green; Sunt Praecentores, dum 

And underneath the winged modulantur, Aves. 
Quires ... dat Amen, quasi Clericus, 

Echo about their tuned Fires. ... Echo. 


Under this antick Cope I move 
Like some great Prelate of the 
Grove. 


(Il. 505-12, 591-92) 


The parallelism is indeed striking, since both poets stress the open 
doors of the temple, the similarity of the trunks to columns and of 
branches to the fretted ceiling, the music of the birds, and the pres- 
ence of a mock prelate. The difference is small but significant: in 
Theophila the poet is merely a detached observer, and it is the echo 
which acts quasi Clericus. In “Appleton House; however, it is the 
poet himself who is the chief actor, moving “Like some great 


Prelate of the Grove?’ 


In the presentation of the very core of his garden philosophy, 
Marvell’s tone carries a pitch which is reminiscent of the ecstatic 


thirteenth canto of Theophila. Marvell writes: 


Then, languishing with ease, I toss 

On Pallets swoln of Velvet Moss; ... 
How safe, methinks, and strong, behind 
These Trees have I incamp’d my Mind; 
Where Beauty, aiming at the Heart, 
Bends in some Tree its useless Dart; ... 
Bind me ye Woodbines in your ’twines, 
Curle me about ye gadding Vines, 

And Oh so close your Circles lace, 
That I may never leave this Place: 

But, lest your Fetters prove too weak, 
Ere I your Silken Bondage break, 

Do you, O Brambles, chain me too, 
And courteous Briars nail me through. 


(ll. 593-94, 601-604, 609-16) 
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The following stanzas from Theophila, Canto XIII, present a similar 
combination of the austere Horatian philosophy with the sensu- 
ousness of Canticles: 


What Ecstasie’s in this delicious Grove! 
Th’ unwitnest witnes of his Love! 
What Pow’r so strongly can as flam’d Affections move! 


Then, threaten, World, a Goal shall bolt me in; 
He’s free, as Air, who serves not Sin; 
Who’s gather’d in Himself, His self is his own Inne. 


Man may confine the Bodie, but the Minde 
(Like Natures Miracles, the Winde 
And Dreams) do’s, though secur’d, a free enjoyment find. 


Here wound, here lance me, Lord, thy Austin cries, 
Dissect me here for Paradise! 
The Cross the Altar be, so Love be Sacrifice! 


Who makes th’Almighty his Delight, He goes 
To Martyrdom, as to Repose; 
The Red Sea leads to Palestine, where all Joy flows. 


(XIII, 26, 67, 69, 73, 77) 


It will be well to bear in mind that the seventeenth-century poet 
could associate spiritual states with this type of imagery more easily 
than we do today. The allegorical method was firmly implanted in 
the mind both of poets and laymen through the prevailing allegor- 
ical method of theological exposition (particularly of Canticles and 
Genesis), and the emblem habit was another of the means whereby 
this century demonstrated its ability to think of one world in terms 
of another. The erotic character of Marvell’s description again 
reflects the Hermetic “league of love” between the creatures as 
described in Libellus I. Nature is again the mystic bride, while the 
poet—in his capacity as potential divinity—is the bridegroom. As 
“Prelate of the Grove” the poet represents God, and as man he 
reflects “the beauty of the form of God’ This novel twist to the 
well-known mystic motif of the soul as the bride and Christ as the 
groom is typical of the metaphysical subtlety of Marvell’s wit; the 
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deeper implications of this twist stand revealed only when con- 
nected with Hermetic or neo-Platonic lore. 

As in “The Garden,’ the philosophic basis of “Upon Appleton 
House” is derived from the classical beatus ille creed to which are 
added neo-Platonic or Hermetic motifs. The same creed is the basis 
also of “Upon the Hill and Grove at Bil-borow:’ Nature mysticism 
plays no part in this particular ode by Marvell, but its descriptive 
technique is nevertheless of great interest. It can be explained as an 
exploitation of the landscape for moral purposes; the descriptive 
terms are chosen so as to impart an Horatian lesson concerning the 
virtue of obscurity and the happiness of rural retirement. 

Marvell’s poem gives praise to the lesser mountains for their 
humble obscurity, as though they were human beings endowed 
with the faculty of choice, and conversely points out the folly of 
“ye Mountains more unjust;’ whose towering height deforms the 
earth and frightens the sky. Horace himself had never used nature 
imagery in this particular fashion, although he admittedly deals 
with nature in a very subordinated way.** Horace might advise men 
not to venture too far out on the deep, or again he might point out 
that it is the top of the mountain which is struck by lightning (see 
his Ode II, 10), but he never invested the landscape itself with 
symbolic overtones. There is no Horatian ode or epode which dis- 
plays a descriptive technique similar to what we find in Marvell’s 
loco-descriptive ode. Sir John Denham’s Cooper’s Hill (1642) 
employed it some ten years before Marvell, and Denham has gen- 
erally been credited with the invention. However, even a cursory 
reading of Casimire Sarbiewski’s loco-descriptive first epode on the 
estate of the Duke of Bracciano is enough to demonstrate that the 
Polish Jesuit was first in the field. 

It cannot be established that Marvell was directly imitating Casi- 
mire’s first epode, although the general structure of his poem and a 
few verbal resemblances make it probable.“ It should be underlined, 
however, that we are again faced with a type of poem which would 


46Cf. E. M. W. Tillyard, op. cit., p. 80. 


47Note the similar succession of imagery in both poems. Marvell’s line about the 
hill which “all the field commands” comes close to Casimire’s “Terrisque laté regnaty 
which Hills translates “Commands the Country farre” (p. 111). 
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be familiar to seventeenth-century poets through the neo-Latin 
poetry of the day. Although pervaded by Horatian ideas, this new 
poetic genre should be connected with Horatian imitators like the 
“divine Casimire” instead of with Horace himself. 

The material presented in this article is insufficient to lead to any 
definite conclusions concerning the direct or indirect influence of 
Casimire Sarbiewski upon English lyric poetry of the seventeenth 
century.** Enough has been said, however, to suggest the relevance 
of a study of neo-Latin Horatian imitations in general and of Sar- 
biewski’s lyrics in particular. If one were to venture a tentative 
judgment, these lyrics seem to have stimulated the creation of a 
new kind of nature lyric in England, in which the descriptive 
element carried part of the meaning. Not till the days of the Polish 
Horace had so much Horatian philosophy been conveyed by the 
use of such subtle nature imagery, and never before had the Hora- 
tian beatus ille themes been thus combined with neo-Platonic or 
Hermetic overtones. I believe that the two were actually interde- 
pendent, and that Sarbiewski’s suggestive nature imagery was 
prompted by his interest in the combined philosophies of Horace 
and Hermes Trismegistus. Among those who followed a similar 
path in England were Henry Vaughan, Mildmay Fane, Edward 
Benlowes, and Andrew Marvell. Of these, Vaughan and Benlowes 
had direct knowledge of the works of the Polish Jesuit, so that 
direct influence can be assumed. Common to them all is the mystic 
or semi-mystic interpretation of Horace’s rural philosophy, and the 
presentation of this philosophy in the very terms with which the 
landscape is described. Thus the conception of much of what is 
finest in English metaphysical poetry was partly foreshadowed by 
the genius of a Polish humanist in whose odes and epodes the spirit 
of Horace was so strangely and ambiguously revived. 


48See my book The Happy Man: Studies in the Metamorposes of a Classical Ideal, 
1600-1700 (Oslo, 1954) for more material concerning Sarbiewski. 








Background for Repression: 
America’s Half-War with France and the Internal 
Security Legislation of 1798 


By James Morton SMITH 


T: UNHERALDED ARRIVAL of John Marshall in the United States 
in June, 1798, climaxed one of the most dramatic diplomatic 
missions in American history. When he accepted the post of envoy 
extraordinary to the French Republic a year earlier, Marshall could 
not have foreseen that he would return to the United States a great 
national hero. Yet the nation’s capital seldom had witnessed such an 
enthusiastic reception as his welcome. Despite the “oppressively 
Hot” weather which made Philadelphia’s streets “nausious,”* hun- 
dreds of curious people marched a distance of six miles to escort the 
Virginian into the city.’ Acclaimed as “the man whom his country 
delights to Honor;’* he was greeted by an official delegation headed 
by Secretary of State Timothy Pickering, accompanied by three 
corps of Philadelphia cavalry in full regalia, and followed by “a 
concourse of citizens in carriages, on horseback, and on foot.” 
Forming a cavalcade, Marshall’s “applauding fellow-citizens” 
paraded from the Jolly Post ‘Iavern in Frankfort® to Philadelphia’s 
fashionable and famous City Tavern, “by much the largest and most 
elegant house occupied in that way in America:”* All along the 


‘Abigail Adams to Mary Cranch, Philadelphia, June 23, 1798, in Stewart Mitchell, 
ed., New Letters of Abigail Adams, 1788-1801 (Boston, 1947), p. 194. 


*Gazette of the United States (Philadelphia), June 20, 1798. 

3Ibid., June 25, 1798. 

‘Ibid., June 20, 1798. 

5Elias Boudinot to his wife, Rose Hill, June 21, 1798, in J. J. Boudinot, ed., The 


Life, Public Services, Addresses and Letters of Elias Boudinot, LL.D., President of 
the Continental Congress (Boston and New York, 1896), II, 141. 


°Quoted by Carl and Jessica Bridenbaugh, Rebels and Gentlemen: Philadelphia in 
the Age of Franklin (New York, 1942), p. 21. 
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route, “immense crowds” thronged the streets, the windows, “and 
even the tops of houses in many instances,’ to catch a glimpse of 
the man who, “at the hazard of his life had displayed the most 
eminent talents and fortitude in support of the interest and honour 
of his country:* Amid the firing of cannon, “the ringing of bells 
and shouts of the exulting multitude; the “rather disconcerted” 
hero had returned, somewhat surprised “at the unexpected pleasure 
of his Reception:’*° 

The crowds were not the only admirers of Marshall. President 
John Adams sent a special message to Congress, announcing the 
arrival of the envoy at “a place of safety, where he is justly held in 
honor?’ Senators, Representatives, and numerous “respectable citi- 
zens” visited the Virginian’s hotel to congratulate him on his safe 
return,’ and Federalist members of both houses of Congress made 
arrangements for a formal dinner at O’Eller’s Hotel as a tribute of 
“affection, approbation and respect:’* Over one hundred and 
twenty men gathered to praise “the patriotic firmness with which 
he sustained the dignity of his country, during his important mis- 
sion” Included at this celebration were Secretary Pickering and 
other Cabinet members, the judges of the United States Supreme 
Court, soon to be headed by the man they were honoring, Speaker 


of the House Jonathan Dayton and numerous Representatives and 
Senators, the presiding officer of the Senate of Pennsylvania, offi- 
cers of the army, the Right Reverend Bishops Carroll and White,” 
“and several other worthy and distinguished gentlemen’ Of the 
sixteen toasts greeted with “unbounded plaudits,’ the thirteenth- 


7Jefferson to Madison, June 21, 1798, in Paul Leicester Ford, ed., The Writings of 
Thomas Jefferson (New York, 1892-99), VIII, 439-40. 

8Porcupine’s Gazette (Philadelphia), June 20, 1798. 

®*Gazette of the United States, June 20, 1798. 

10F lias Boudinot to his wife, June 21, 1798, in J. J. Boudinot, loc. cit. 

11James D. Richardson, A Compilation of the Messages and Papers of the Presi- 
dents, 1798-1897 (Washington, 1896), I, 266. 

12Gazette of the United States, June 21, 1798. 

13[bid., June 22, 1798; Porcupine’s Gazette, June 22, 1798. The committee on 
arrangements consisted of five Federalists: Senators William Bingham of Pennsyl- 
vania and Jacob Read of Delaware and Representatives Samuel Sitgreaves of Penn- 
sylvania, Harrison Gray Otis of Massachusetts, and John Rutledge of South Carolina. 

14Gazette of the United States, June 25, 1798. 

15Porcupine’s Gazette, June 25, 1798. 
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“Millions for Defense, but not a cent for Tribute”—was encored 
with the greatest enthusiasm.*® 

Opposition to “the terrible Republic” reached its zenith in the 
summer of 1798, culminating in what President Adams called “the 
half war with France:’" Ever since President George Washington’s 
Proclamation of Neutrality in 1793, the United States had main- 
tained a precarious impartiality between England and France, 
despite its economic dependence on the former and its treaty obli- 
gations to the latter. America’s refusal to side with either party 
incurred the enmity of both. British seizures of American neutral 
shipping made war appear almost inevitable in 1794, but Jay’s 
Treaty had warded off that threat. This success, however, gave 
offense to the French who became increasingly belligerent towards 
the United States. Not without some reason, the French Directory 
viewed this treaty as evidence of an American-British entente, for 
the United States, by acceding to the English view of neutral rights, 
was required to permit the capture of provision ships bound for 
France, and to order French privateers out of American ports. 
Claiming that the treaty with Great Britain violated America’s 
Revolutionary alliance with her, France began an aggressive cam- 
paign against American shipping in 1796, and the raids of her cor- 
sairs soon eclipsed the British depredations of 1793. When President 
Washington recalled James Monroe and appointed Charles Cotes- 
worth Pinckney as American Ambassador to the French Republic, 
that country refused to recognize the new minister, thus breaking 
off diplomatic relations with the United States. By the time Pinck- 
ney’s dispatches reached the State Department John Adams had 
become Chief Executive of the United States. 


Writing on the day that her husband became the second President 
of the United States, Abigail Adams quoted the prophetic observa- 
tion that “High Stations, Tumult, but not bliss create’”** After his 


“Gazette of the United States, June 25, 1798. Also see Albert J. Beveridge, The 
Life of John Marshall (Boston and New York, 1916), II, 343-55, especially 348-49. 

17Adams to Benjamin Rush, September 30, 1806, Old Family Letters, copied from 
the originals for Alexander Biddle ..., ser. A ( Philadelphia, 1892), 85. 

18Abigail Adams to Mercy Warren, Quincy, March 4, 1797, Warren-Adams Let- 
ters, Being chiefly a Correspondence among John Adams, Samuel Adams and James 
Warren, Massachusetts Historical Society Collections, Vol. 73 (1925), 332. 
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inauguration, John Adams faced a more critical situation with 
France than Washington had with Great Britain three years earlier, 
Because of this diplomatic crisis, President Adams called a special 
session of Congress to convene on May 15, 1797. In his speech to 
the national legislature, he asserted that France in expelling Pinck- 
ney had treated the United States “neither as allies, nor as friends, 
nor as a sovereign state.’ Although he urged Congress to take 
adequate defense measures, he followed Washington’s example and 
announced that he would attempt further negotiations. Accord- 
ingly, he picked John Marshall of Virginia and Elbridge Gerry of 
Massachusetts to join Pinckney, the ousted minister.”® 

By the time the commissioners arrived in Paris in 1797, Congress 
had empowered the President to call out 80,000 militia, provided 
for harbor fortifications, and authorized the completion of three 
frigates which had been started at the time of difficulties with the 
Barbary Coast pirates. To prevent the war spirit from forcing the 
United States into hostilities before the envoys had a chance to 
negotiate a settlement, however, President Adams issued an execu- 
tive order forbidding the arming of merchant ships and Congress 
prohibited the fitting out of privateers. 

For six months the American envoys attempted to deal with 
Talleyrand, the French foreign minister, but their efforts were 
rebuffed, an audience was refused, and they were treated con- 
temptuously. Unofficial agents made it clear that negotiations could 
not proceed without the promise of an American loan to France, 
which would be used to finance her war effort, and a bribe of one 
quarter of a million dollars for the Executive Directory. To this 
demand the envoys gave a concise answer: “No, no; not a six- 
pence.” Two months later, in March, 1798, Talleyrand signaled 
the failure of the mission by proposing that Gerry remain to nego- 
tiate alone. Although his colleagues advised against it, Gerry felt 
compelled to accept this invitation in order to avoid a com- 
plete diplomatic break. He notified ‘Talleyrand, however, that he 


19The speech is given in Richardson, Messages, I, 322-29. 


20Arthur Burr Darling, Our Rising Empire, 1763-1803 (New Haven, 1940), pp. 
247-92, gives an excellent summary of the negotiations. 
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remained only in a private capacity. Marshall demanded his pass- 
ports and sailed for America on April 24, while Pinckney received 
permission to take his daughter to southern France on a short trip 
for her health. 

Not until March 4, 1798, did President Adams receive coded 
dispatches from his envoys covering the period from October, 
1797, to January, 1798. These declared that there was no hope of 
their being received officially. Without waiting for a complete 
decoding of the dispatches, Adams notified Congress of this opin- 
ion on March 5. Two weeks later, after weighing the full contents, 
he advised Congress that a settlement with France seemed unlikely 
and called for hasty defense measures. On March 23, the President 
sent orders recalling Pinckney, Marshall, and Gerry, unless they 
had been received officially and were engaged in negotiations with 
authorized agents of the Directory. 

Vice-President Thomas Jefferson labeled Adams’ message of 
March 19 as “insane;’ and the Republicans demanded that Adams 
lay before Congress the envoys’ dispatches on which he based his 
call to arms. In this they were joined by the extreme Federalists 
who thought that the revelations of the reports would strengthen 
rather than weaken the impulse toward war. When Adams com- 
municated the dispatches to Congress on April 3, he withheld the 
names of the French agents who served as Talleyrand’s go-betweens, 
referring to them only as X, Y, and Z. These papers revealed that 
the American envoys had been refused an official audience with 
accredited officials, and had been treated with contempt by Talley- 
rand’s agents. Congress immediately ordered their publication, and 
an anti-French feeling swept the nation.” As later dispatches arrived 
from France, Adams sent them on to the Congress with special 
messages on May 4, and June 5, 18, and 21. In the last he arinounced 
Marshall’s arrival, and then vowed: “I will never send another 
minister to France without assurances that he will be received, 


*1The Philadelphia Aurora, April 10, 11, and 12, 1798, reprints the dispatches. 
Secretary of State Pickering wrote that one good effect of their publication was that 
there was now “little opposition by Democrats in the House, and French worship is 
subsiding outside” Pickering to George Washington, April 14, 1798, in Historical 
Index to the Pickering Papers, Massachusetts Historical Society Collections, ser. 6, 
VIII (1896), 538. 
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respected, and honored, as the representative of a great, free, pow- 
erful, and independent nation’ 

The XYZ revelations “really electrified all classes;’** and the 
nation began immediate preparations for war. Even before the 
dispatches were laid before Congress, a special appropriation was 
passed to speed construction of the three frigates authorized in 
1797. Between April and the time of Marshall’s return, Congress 
voted to prohibit the exportation of arms, appropriated funds for 
the procurement of cannon, arms, and ammunition, and expanded 
harbor defenses. A Department of the Navy was established, twelve 
armed vessels and ten galleys were added to protect American trade, 
and the President was authorized to instruct American naval vessels 
to capture foreign armed ships which committed depredations 
against the American merchant marine. Congress also established 
an additional regiment of the regular Army, and empowered the 
President to raise a provisional army of 10,000, and accept volunteer 
companies on a stand-by basis. These preparedness measures were 
accompanied by an embargo which suspended commercial inter- 
course with France and her dependencies. 

Marshall’s dramatic return in mid-June gave new impetus to 
Congressional action. A prominent Federalist observed that his 
“arrival will be of iminent service at this moment, as it will tend to 
urge on energetic measures,”** and the President’s wife predicted 
that it would “hasten the business” of Congress.”* Renouncing all 
treaties with France, both the Revolutionary alliance of 1778 and 
the commercial and consular agreements of 1788, the administra- 
tion took drastic steps which carried the United States into a virtual 
state of undeclared war with France. Congress re-established the 
Marine Corps, scheduled three more ships for the Navy, and 
expanded the growing Army by adding twelve new regiments of 
infantry and six troops of light dragoons. Quasi-naval warfare was 


22Richardson, Messages, I, 266. 

28Fisher Ames to Christopher Gore, July 28, 1798, in Seth Ames, ed., Works of 
Fisher Ames with a Selection from his Speeches and Correspondence (Boston, 1854), 
I, 238. 

24Flias Boudinot to his wife, June 21, 1798, in J. J. Boudinot, loc. cit. 

25Abigail Adams to Mary Cranch, June 19, 1798, in Mitchell, op. cit., 194. 
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inaugurated by legislation which allowed armed merchantmen to 
repel French searches and depredations, and by another which 
authorized the United States Navy to seize French armed vessels 
whether they were engaged in depredations or not.” Finally, Gen- 
eral Washington was recalled from the shade of his fig tree at Mt. 
Vernon to command the augmented army, which was placed under 
the field command of the Inspector General, Major General Alex- 
ander Hamilton. To meet the expenses of these warlike measures, 
Congress laid a two-million-dollar direct tax, and directed the 
President to borrow that amount at not more than six percent 
interest in anticipation of the tax revenues. 


John Adams rode the crest of popular enthusiasm stirred up by 
the XYZ Affair. “Millions for defense, but not a cent for tribute” 
became the pugnacious motto of the day, and new patriotic songs, 
such as “Adams and Liberty” and “Hail Columbia,’ received wide 
popular acclaim. Written by Joseph Hopkinson, a prominent Phila- 
delphia lawyer of the Federalist party, “Hail Columbia” was sung 
to the tune of the “President’s March,’ a song which served unoffi- 
cially as a national anthem until 1931." On the evening of its first 
performance, the President’s wife attended the Philadelphia theater 
incognito “to see for myself the Effect.’ “The House was very full’ 
crowded with “the most respectable people in the city,’ she 
informed her sister, “and at every Chorus, the most unbounded 
applause ensued. In short it was enough to stund [sic] one’ Six 
times the new song was sung, “and the last time, the whole Audience 
broke forth in the Chorus whilst the thunder of their Hands was 
incessant, and at the close they arose, gave 3 Huzzas, that you might 
have heard a mile. My Head,’ the First Lady concluded, “aches in 
consequence of it:’* 

The most popular method by which the Federalists ~~ 


26Naval operations are described in Naval Documents Relating to the Quasi- War 
Between the United States and France, 7 vols. (Washington, 1935-38). 
27A dams and Liberty? written by Robert Treat Paine, a Federalist editor, was 
sung to the tune later used for the “Star-Spangled Banner? 
28Abigail Adams to Mary Cranch, Philadelphia, April 26, 1798, in Mitchell, op cit., 
165. See also the Gazette of the United States, April 25 and 26, 1798. 
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their patriotic support of the administration’s measures was the 
presentation of addresses praising the President’s policies. “A spirit 
of warm and high resentment against the rulers of France has sud- 
denly burst forth in every part of the United States,’ an eminent 
Federalist informed the American Ambassador to Great Britain, 
“and addresses from all bodies and descriptions of men are pouring 
like a torrent upon the President and both Houses of Congress?” 
“I suppose the fact to be;’ he continued in a somewhat exaggerated 
vein, “that since man was created and government was formed no 
public officer has stood higher in the confidence and affection than 
our present President does: Mrs. Adams acknowledged that the 
testimonials in approbation of the administration’s policies were 
“indeed an incourageing, and gratefull reward” to the President for 
his exertions.*° “In short;’ she wrote, “we are now wonderfully 
popular except with Bache & Co who in his paper calls the President 
old, querilous, Bald, blind, cripled, Toothless Adams:’ She thought 
that this “wretch” Bache, however, was so out of step with public 
opinion that “the wrath of an insulted people will by & by break 
upon him?’ 

Mrs. Adams’ reference to Benjamin Franklin Bache, grandson of 
Benjamin Franklin and editor of the Philadelphia Aurora, leading 
Republican paper in the United States, shows that political passions 
had been fanned to such heights following the XYZ Affair that 
Republican criticism of the President and the Federalist measures 
was extremely unpopular. The year 1798, however, was not an 
isolated one. Party charges had been flung and returned ever since 
American political parties had appeared during Washington’s first 
administration. Federalists and Republicans had first split on 
domestic economic policy. The political divisions of the United 
States, therefore, were not the product of differences over which 
European nations to befriend. They stemmed from ancient dis- 
agreements between commercial and agrarian forces, creditors and 
debtors, and New Englanders and Virginians. 


29Robert Troup to Rufus King, New York, June 3, 1798, in Charles R. King, ed, 
The Life and Correspondence of Rufus King (New York, 1894-1900), II, 329. 


30Abigail Adams to Mercy Warren, June 17, 1798, in Warren-Adams Letters, 340. 
31A bigail Adams to Mary Cranch, April 28, 1798, in Mitchell, op cit., 167. 
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Both the Federalist and Republican parties were anti-monarch- 
ical, but they differed in their attitude toward popular government. 
Fearing anarchy, the Federalists thought in terms of authority, and 
stressed the responsibilities of the constituted authorities to govern. 
To them republican government could operate only if ruled rather 
energetically by a governing elite. Their chosen basis, therefore, 
was an oligarchy of wealth and talent; believing in the basic wis- 
dom of the wealthy, they favored control by “the good, the wise, 
and the rich:’* ‘To this trinity of virtues, they added fear of a con- 
stantly threatening evil in a republic—rule by the “mass of the 
people,’ as Alexander Hamilton phrased it. Introducing the sov- 
ereign people into public affairs, Fisher Ames wrote at the time of 
the XYZ Affair, was too much like playing government “as it were 
in the street:’** Convinced that passions and prejudices dominate 
human nature, they emphasized the need of a government strong 
enough to check these propensities of the people. Essentially anti- 
democratic, the Federalists were the philosophical descendants of 
the Puritan John Cotton, who had raised a well-known rhetorical 
question: “If the people be governers, who shall be governed?” 

The chief ends of government, according to the Federalists, 
were political stability and the security of society, or, as one of 
their leading spokesmen put it, the protection of “the rights of 
property, and the tranquillity of society:’** Thus, power and prop- 
erty were wedded in Federalist theory and practice. Hamilton, 
for instance, had long been convinced that there should be a union 
of “the interest and credit of rich individuals with those of the 
State.’*® 

By Federalist definition, therefore, Federalism was an amalgam 
of “the natural aristocracy of the Union?’ Supported by the lawyers, 
“a sort of separate and superior order” at the end of the eighteenth 
century, the clergy, the merchants and the wealthy, the large land- 


8°See Dixon Ryan Fox, The Decline of Aristocracy in the Politics of New York 
(New York, 1918). 


383A mes to Gore, July 28, 1798, in Ames, op. cit., I, 238. 
‘4Fisher Ames, “Eulogy on Washington; February 8, 1800, ibid., II, 81. 


’53Hamilton to Robert Morris, 1780, in Henry Cabot Lodge, ed., Works of Alex- 
ander Hamilton (New York, 1885-86), III, 79. 
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owners of the Middle States, and the great planters of the South, 
they banded together against their increasingly numerous internal 
foe, the Democratic-Republicans.** 

The Republicans, headed by Jefferson, retained the republican 
faith in popular government, “dedicated to the proposition that all 
men are created equal:’ Fearing tyranny, they stressed liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness rather than authority and security, demand- 
ing a government responsive to public opinion, without the guid- 
ance of an elite ruling class. Consisting largely of the planting- 
farming-mechanic group, they preferred an agrarian republic of 
equal opportunity and mild legislation, a refuge for the oppressed, 
and a symbol of liberty to the world. Like Jefferson, they dis- 
trusted commerce and finance as speculative ventures, stressing 
three ends of government: simplicity, frugality, and equality. 

After 1793 the party cleavage was widened not only by growing 
differences over domestic issues, but also by fundamental disagree- 
ments on foreign policy, the sympathies of the Federalists tending 
to the British and those of the Republicans to the French side in the 
European war. Federalists generally were admirers of English 
society, the English common law, the British constitution, and 
British finance. Moreover the Federalist financial system was 
grounded on revenue collected from commerce with Great Britain. 

After the French Revolution went through the Terror, conserva- 
tives who had supported the American Revolution came to fear 
revolution as a menace to established order. To them the issues 
involved in the French Revolution were anarchy versus order, 
licentiousness versus authority, the masses versus the classes, and 
atheism versus religion. The odious connotation of the word “revo- 
lution” was also transferred to the word “republican,” since both 
were identified with the newly proclaimed French Republic, whose 
Terror had rendered revolution repulsive. One of the addresses to 
the President illustrated the Federalist fear of “modern innovations’ 
“We abhor [it read] . . . that word ‘reform} which in the fond 
credulity of our imaginations, we believed to be for the amelioration 


36Richard Hildreth, The History of the United States of America (New York, 
1856), IV, 346-47. Hildreth’s description of the Federalists in 1792 is applicable to 
that party in 1798. 
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of the situation of man; we now shun it as we would a monster 
ready to engulph all social order, annihilate civil government, and 
subvert the heretofore approved course of things:’*’ To the Repub- 
licans, on the other hand, the issues involved in the French Revolu- 
tion pitted liberty against oppression, republicanism against mon- 
archy, and democracy against a decadent aristocracy. They became, 
therefore, doubly offensive to the Federalists: to their faith in the 
capacity of the people for responsible government was added their 
sympathy for the revolutionary movement in France. 

Indeed, each party feared that its opponent was so identified with 
Old World influences that it constituted a threat to American insti- 
tutions. The Republicans feared that Federalist sympathy for Eng- 
land denoted a secret desire to maintain monarchical forms and class 
distinctions. The Federalists feared that the sympathy of the Jeffer- 
sonians for France indicated a desire to plunge the United States 
into confusion, institute the Terror, destroy government, uproot 
religion, and seize private property. To the Republicans, their 
opponents were aristocrats, Tories, Monocrats, or the British party; 
to the Federalists, their political enemies were democrats, disor- 
ganizers, Jacobins, Anti-Federalists, or the French party. The use 
of European designations, however, should not obscure the fact 
that American issues, not British or French sympathies, were always 
uppermost in the thinking of both parties. “Each party,’ a French 
observer pointed out, “will use foreign influence as it needs, to 
dominate:’** An acute English visitor corroborated this comment. 
“The Federalists,’ he wrote, “accuse the other party of being Demo- 
crats, the Antis accuse their opponents of being Aristocrats. The 
Feds. say the Antis wish to introduce Anarchy & plunder & the 
French, the other party say that the Federalists are contending for 
Monarchy Aristocracy & British influence which they alledge to be 
too great already:’ “Federalist & Anti-Federalist he concluded, 


8™Militia Officers and Inhabitants of Guilford County, North Carolina, to the 
President of the United States, A Selection of the Patriotic Addresses, to the Presi- 
dent of the United States. Together with the President’s Answers. Presented in the 
year One Thousand Seven Hundred and Ninety-Eight, and the Twenty-Second of 
the Independence of America (Boston, 1798), p. 331. 


‘8Quoted in Samuel Eliot Morison and Henry Steele Commager, The Growth of 
the American Republic (New York, 1942), I, 352. 
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“, . » does not mean those for & against a Federal form of govern- 
ment, but in fact ins & Outs, tho’ it is not confessed. . . 2’ 


Adams had early antagonized the Republicans by a phrase in his 
special message to Congress in May, 1797. At that time he criticized 
the Directory’s address on the departure of the recalled Republican, 
Monroe, who was to be replaced by the Federalist, Pinckney. ‘The 
remarks by the French Executive, the President declared, evinced 
“a disposition to separate the people of the United States from the 
Government; to persuade them that they have different affections, 
principles, and interests, from those of their fellow-citizens, whom 
they themselves have chosen to manage their common concern; and 
thus to produce divisions fatal to our peace:’*° This use of the phrase 
“separate the people . . . from the government” gave to those Fed- 
eralists who failed to distinguish between the government and the 
men who administered it an opportunity to deplore Republican 
opposition to Federalist measures as opposition to the government 
itself. The Republicans not unnaturally objected to this contention, 
The result was that the special session became more acrimonious 
than ever, and Congressional halls resounded with “the roar and 
tumult of bulls and bears:’** Thomas Jefferson, leader of the Repub- 
licans, who was presiding over the Senate for the first time as Vice- 
President, wrote Edward Rutledge in June, 1797, that “the passions 
are too high at present, to be cooled in our day. You and I have 
formerly seen warm debates and high political passions. But gen- 
tlemen of different politics would then speak to each other, and 
separate the business of the Senate from that of society. It is not so 
now. Men who have been intimate all their lives, cross the street to 
avoid meeting, and turn their heads another way, lest they should 
be obliged to touch their hats.’ 


39D), M. Erskine to Lord Erskine, Philadelphia, January 1, 1799, in Patricia Holbert 
Monk, “D. M. Erskine: Letters from America, 1798-1799; William and Mary Quar- 
terly, ser. 3, IV (1949), 257. 

40Debates and Proceedings in the Congress of the United States, Fifth Congress 
(1797-98), III, 3346. This volume is cited hereafter as the Annals. 

*1Thomas Jefferson to Edward Rutledge, June 24, 1797, in Andrew A. Lipscomb 
and Albert Ellery Bergh, eds., The Writings of Thomas Jefferson (Washington, 
1903-1904), [X, 411. 

42Tbid. 
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When the President notified Congress on March 19, 1798, that 
it seemed unlikely that the mission to France could succeed, he 
exhorted Congress’ to make defense preparations not only with 
“promptitude and decision” but with “unanimity:’** This plea for 
unanimity, however, was thwarted by the Republicans’ opposition 
to measures which they thought might lead to war with France. 
The Federalists had a ready explanation for this opposition. 
Included among the XYZ papers communicated to Congress was 
the boast by Monsieur Y that the envoys would fail if they returned 
to America in an attempt to unite the American people in resistance 
to France’s demands for money. “The diplomatic skill of France;’ 
he bluntly asserted, “and the means she possesses in your country, 
are sufficient to enable her, with the French party in America, to 
throw the blame which will attend the rupture of the negotiations 
[not] on the Federalists, as you term yourselves, but on the British 
party, as France terms you:’* 

Although the envoys replied that France miscalculated on the 
party situation in America, the Federalists at home took advantage 
of the foreign crisis to strike at their domestic political opponents. 
Their first move was to identify the Republican party with the 
French, and then treat opposition to administration measures as 
nearly traitorous. Jefferson became the chief target of the Federalist 
fusillade. “More and more?’ wrote Federalist Senator Theodore 
Sedgwick, the Vice-President was becoming “an object of abhor- 
rence & detestation” among “the well disposed’’* Porcupine’s 
Gazette, an ultra-Federalist journal in 1798, denounced Jefferson 
as “the head of the democratic frenchified faction in this country,” 
and the New York Commercial Advertiser claimed that in case of a 
French invasion an American Executive Directory would be estab- 
lished, headed by Jefferson, James Madison, James Monroe, and 
Aaron Burr.*’ Contrasting the patriotism of President Adams with 


Annals, 5C, 2S, Il, 1271-72. 

44Ibid., III, 3355. 

“Sedgwick to King, Philadelphia, July 1, 1798, in King, op. cit., II, 352-53. 
46Porcupine’s Gazette, June 27, 1798. Also see Porcupine’s Works, V1, 316-17. 


‘Commercial Advertiser, quoted in the Aurora, June 11, 1798. Also see “Pliny? 
Philadelphia, July 26, 1798, Gazette of the United States, June 27, 1798. 
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the infidelity of Vice-President Jefferson, a Federalist rally raised 
glasses to this Fourth of July toast: “John Adams—May he like 
Samson slay thousands of Frenchmen with the jawbone of Jeffer- 
son.’ 

When Albert Gallatin, Republican leader in the House, proposed 
that a bill authorizing the construction of armed vessels be amended 
to prohibit their use as convoys in peacetime, his argument was 
attacked as an invitation to surrender American rights and inde- 
pendence to a foreign nation. Representative John Allen, Federalist 
from Connecticut, quickly claimed that Gallatin was a tool of the 
“diplomatic skill of France’ “Were France herself to speak through 
an American mouth,’ Allen said, “I cannot conceive that she would 
say more than what we have heard from certain gentlemen to effect 
her purposes:”** “I believe there are men in this country, in this 
House, whose hatred and abhorrence of our Government leads them 
to prefer another, profligate and ferocious as it is:’*° Allen added 
that the “vile incendiary paper” published by Bache was no con- 
temptible engine in the business of sowing discord, dissension, and 
distrust of the government; it constantly teemed with the most 
atrocious abuse of all the measures and administrators of the gov- 
ernment. “A flood of calumny is constantly poured forth against 
those whom the people have chosen as the guardians of the nation? 
He claimed that it was well known that the Aurora always spoke 
the sentiments of the Republicans in the House, and was supported 
by them. Such were the fruits of “the diplomatic skill of France” 
and the efforts of “her party in this country,’ he concluded." 

The Federalist newspapers immediately took up the cry against 
the Republican “traitors: “To be lukewarm after reading the horrid 
scenes” reported in the XYZ dispatches, said a New York paper, “is 
to be criminal—and the man who does not warmly reprobate the 
conduct of the French must have a soul black enough to be fit for 


treasons strategems and spoils.’ 


48Boston Columbian Centinel, July 14, 1798, quoted by Claude G. Bowers, Jeffer- 
son and Hamilton: The Struggle for Democracy in America (Boston and New York, 
1925), 373+ 

49 Annals, 5C, 2S (April 20, 1798), 1482. 50Tbid., 1485. 

51]bid. For the complete speech, see 1476-88. 5%New-York Gazette, April 12, 1798. 
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The defense of American sovereignty and independence and the 
protection of American commerce, wrote another journal, “are 
points in which all but traitors must agree; and traitors must be 
silent: It remained for the nation’s number-one Federalist news- 
paper, Philadelphia’s Gazette of the United States, to set forth their 
political slogan: “He that is not for us, is against us.’** “May all 
party spirit,’ echoed a group of Federalist militia on Independence 
Day, “be lost in the common cause of national independence’”* Few 
Federalists, however, were so outspoken as the Independent 
Rangers, one of New York City’s military companies, who toasted 
“one and but one party in the United States;’* although the Sons 
of St. Tammany came close when they expressed this desire in 
Philadelphia: “May the delirium of Democracy, never revisit 
America:’>" 

The President’s wife was convinced that “those whom the French 
boast of as their Partizans” were “very wicked men” who would be 
“adjudged traitors to their country:’** She wrote that “the Common 
People say if J[efferso]n had been our President, and Madison & 
Burr our negotiators, we should all have been sold to the French?” 
“All our trouble, and all our difficulty” she ascribed to the vile 
emissaries of the French,®® and advised her native state of Massa- 


chusetts to cleanse itself of its three Republican Congressmen. Con- 
necticut was the only state free from such “abominations,’ she 
noted; “Virginia has but two Federalists, North Carolina but one. 
Can we expect such measures to be adopted as the safety and 
security of the Country require?” 


President Adams also joined in this denunciation of France and 
its “diplomatic skill” In his answers to the addresses presented to 


58New York Commercial Advertiser, April 20, 1798. 

54Gazette of the United States, June 20, 1798. 

Tbid., July 7, 1798. 

6New York Daily Advertiser, July 10, 1798. 

**Claypoole’s American Daily Advertiser (Philadelphia), May 4, 1798. 
*SAbigail Adams to Mary Cranch, April 7, 1798, in Mitchell, op. cit., 164. 
‘Same to same, April 13, 1798, ibid., 156. 

6°Same to same, April 22, 1798, ibid., 161. 

*1Same to same, January 20, 1798, ibid., 124-25. 
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him, he was often as vehement as the most outspoken Federalists, 
condoning their charge that the Republicans were a French faction, 
Replying to an address which condemned France’s “diplomatic 
skill” and the attempts to defame the Adams administration, he 
informed a Massachusetts group that “the agents of a foreign 
nation have had too much color for boasting of their intriguing 
talents, and of having a party in this country, devoted to their 
interest.’ Advising the youth of New York to “beware of con- 
taminating your country with the foul abominations of the French 
revolution; the Chief Executive declared that the United States 
had been insulted by the “imperious claims of a foreign power, pro- 
fessing to confide in our disunion, and boasting of the means of 
severing the affections of our citizens from the government of their 
choice:’** It was now the part of every citizen to join with the 
government in opposition to France’s insults. “It is indeed high 
time;’ read one of his answers, “for the friends of government and 
good order to exert themselves, and declare their opinions, or ina 
short time, there might have remained, neither government nor 
order:’** In another he asserted that if the American people were, 
as represented, in opposition to the government of their choice, “it 
would show them ripe for military despotism under foreign influ- 
ence?’** He did not wonder that American blood boiled at these 
ideas.°* 

Like his wife, the President bewailed the existence of “disorganiz- 
ers” in his native state and suggested that the Federalist ticket was 
the salvation of the country. To the citizens of Weston, Massachu- 
setts, he sent sincere congratulations “on their signal felicity in 
having no disorganizers. Two or three of this description of charac- 


62President Adams to the Inhabitants of Wells, Mass., Philadelphia, May 28, 1798, 
Gazette of the United States, June 27, 1798. 

63June 2, 1798, in Charles Francis Adams, ed., The Works of John Adams, second 
President of the United States: with a Life of the Author, Notes and Illustrations 
(Boston, 1850-56), IX, 199. 

64Undated, but placed before July 14, 1798, ibid., 207. 

65See the Gazette of the United States, May 2, 1798. 

86]bid., July 3, 1798. 

87[bid., May 15, 1798. 

68Answer of May 8, 1798, in Adams, op. cit., IX, 191. 
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ters are sufficient to destroy the good neighborhood, interrupt the 
harmony, and poison the happiness of a thousand families. A town 
that is free from them,’ he concluded, “will ever prove their fed- 
eralism in elections, be firm in the cause of their country, and ready 
to defend it in all emergencies.’ 

As a student of political science, however, Adams recognized the 
inevitability of party divisions. In one answer, he expressed his 
belief that the distinction of aristocrat and democrat, however 
odious and pernicious it might be rendered by political artifice at 
any given time, would never disappear as long as some men were 
taller and others shorter, some wiser and others sillier, some more 
virtuous and others more vicious, some richer and others poorer. 
It was a distinction grounded on unalterable nature and intended 
for the order of society and the benefit of mankind. Like the sexes, 
parties ought to be mutually beneficial to each other. He thought 
that human wisdom could do no more than reconcile the parties 
“by equitable establishments and equal laws, securing, as far as 
possible, to every one his own.’ To this dispassionate appraisal of 
the political scene he added one note of warning: “And woe to that 
country, which supinely suffers malicious demagogues to excite 
jealousies, ferment prejudices, and stimulate animosities between 
them [the parties]?’”° 

Yet in this same message Adams expressed his “infinite satisfac- 
tion” that the prospect of a just and necessary war had silenced all 
essential differences of opinions. He had confessed in an earlier 
message, however, that “Republics are always divided in opinion 
concerning forms of government, and plans and details of admin- 
istration—these divisions are generally harmless, often salutary and 
seldom very hurtful, except when foreign nations interfere and by 
their arts and agents excite, and ferment them into parties and fac- 
tions; such interference and influence must be resisted and extermi- 
nated or it will end in America, as it did anciently in Greece, and in 
our own time in Europe, in our total destruction, as a republican 
government and independent power:”" Party divisions were accept- 


‘Boston Columbian Centinel, August 15, 1798. 
To the Inhabitants of Harrison County, Virginia, August 13, 1798, in Adams, op. 
cit., IX, 217. 1Gazette of the United States, May 4, 1798. 
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able then, so long as they did not “enlist under foreign banners?” 

Since the President’s answers often reflected the attitude of his 
addressers, his replies varied in party intensity. On some occasions 
he absolved the opposition from any general imputation of foreign 
influence and disloyalty, but at other times he seemed to counte- 
nance the charge that a French party existed in America. In the 
former vein, he wrote that so far as he knew the opposition to the 
federal government, in all the states, was too small to merit the 
name of division. “It is a difference of sentiments in public meas- 
ures,’ he added, “not an alienation of affection to their country:’* 
As for the southern states where the Republican strength was con- 
centrated, he was confident that they would join “with all their 
fellow-citizens, with equal spirit, to crush every attempt at dis- 
organization, disunion, and anarchy. The vast extent of their settle- 
ments, and greater distance from the center of intelligence, may 
require more time to mature their judgment, and expose them to 
more deceptions by misrepresentation; but in the end, their sensa- 
tions, reflections, and decisions, are purely American:’* He was 
certain that Virginians were true Americans—or almost certain. It 
depended, he said, upon Virginia, stronghold of the Republicans, 
“to say whether this country has in it a Faction to crush, a faction 
to be humbled in dust and ashes, before the indignant frowns of 
their injured, insulted, and unoffending country.’ 

On the other hand, Adams’ letters to his addressers often fell into 
a line of argument which seemed to characterize all opposition to 
administration policy as the work of designing French partisans. 
He confessed that he, like a group of Vermont addressers, had long 
seen foreign influence prevailing and endangering the peace and 
independence of the country. Dangerous and restless men, he 
added, had long misled the understanding of well-meaning citizens, 
and prompted them to measures which “would sink the glory of 
our country and prostrate her liberties at the feet of France’ While 


72A dams, op. cit., IX, 215. 

78To the Legislature of New Hampshire, June 29, 1798, ibid., 203. 

74To the Inhabitants of Hartford, Connecticut, May 10, 1798, ibid., 192. 

75To the Field Officers of the 81st Militia Regiment in Bath County, Va., Albany 
Centinel, August 28, 1798. 
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he hoped this spell had been broken, he feared the veil had not been 
removed from the eyes of all citizens. “The snare is not yet entirely 
broken, and we have not yet escaped:’® “These Lovers of them- 
selves,’ he noted on another occasion, “who withdraw their confi- 
dence from their own Legislative Government, and place it on a 
foreign nation, or Domestic Faction, or both in alliance deserve all 
our contempt and abhorrence:””’ 

‘To a Massachusetts group, he wrote that political misinformation 
had been especially active there. oo many believed that France, 
though crushed under the iron hand of a military despotism, enjoyed 
liberty. He was confident, nonetheless, that “all Americans by 
birth, except perhaps a very few abandoned characters,’ had always 
preserved a superior affection for their own country.” At once this 
seemed to proscribe citizens who had not been born in America, as 
well as the few “abandoned characters” whom the President men- 
tioned. At least the Republicans gave his remarks this interpretation. 

They saved their most bitter protests, however, for his answer 
to the militia of New Jersey. The soldier-citizens had declared: “Let 
our enemies flatter themselves that we are a divided people.—In 
New Jersey, Sir, with the exception of a few degraded and a few 
deluded characters, to whose persons, and to whose services the 
invading foe shall be welcome, from the moment of their arrival, 
and whom we shall engage to convey in safety to their lines. —In 
New Jersey, Sir, there is but one voice.—” ‘To this bombastic address, 
the President replied that “the degraded and deluded characters 
may tremble, lest they should be condemned to the severest punish- 
ment an American can suffer—that of being conveyed in safety 
within the lines of an invading enemy:’® The Republicans inter- 
preted this address as applying to their whole party, whose members 
would be treated as traitors in case of invasion.*® Even Hamilton 
was disturbed by this blunt statement of the President. “It is not 
wae 25, 1798, Adams, op. cit., IX, 202. Also see the address to Plymouth, Mass., 
ibid., 195. 

To the Inhabitants of Chester County, Pa., Philadelphia, May 4, 1798, Claypoole’s 
American Daily Advertiser, May 29, 1798. 

'STo the Inhabitants of Dedham, Mass., July 14, 1798, Adams, op. cit., IX, 207. 

‘Boston Columbian Centinel, May 25, 1798. 

’0See the Aurora, June, 1798, passim. 
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for us,’ he wrote his Federalist successor as Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, “particularly for the government, to breathe an irregular or 
violent spirit:’ The President’s sentiment was both intemperate and 
revolutionary; there were limits to what should be said, and Ham- 
ilton was apprehensive that the President might run into indiscre- 
tion. If he did so, it would do harm “to the government, to the 
cause, and to himself:’ Hamilton therefore requested Wolcott to 
give some hint to the President, “for we must make no mistakes?’ 

Aside from this single criticism, the temper of Adams’ addresses 
received the highest praise from the Federalists. Hamilton wrote 
that he had been well pleased with the answers because they were 
calculated to animate and raise the public mind.* Another Fed- 
eralist wrote that wherever an address deviated from the sentiments 
of free men alive to the honor and sovereignty of their country, the 
President undertook “to whip the addressers.’** As a matter of fact, 
President Adams’ answers were of fundamental importance in 
shaping the climate of opinion which nurtured the alien and sedition 
legislation. ““The answers of the President,’ wrote Fisher Ames, 
“have elevated the spirit and cleared the filmy eyes, of the many. 
The people have risen gradatim; every answer was a step up stairs.” 


81Hamilton to Oliver Wolcott, June 5, 1798, in John C. Hamilton, ed., Works of 
Alexander Hamilton (New York, 1851), VI, 294. Although Hamilton believed that 
there were limits to what should be said publicly, he earlier expressed sentiments 
similar to those in the President’s answer. Frankly admitting his conviction “that the 
powerful faction which has for years — the government, is determined to 
go every length with France; he concluded that the Republicans would aid a French 
invasion directly or indirectly; Hamilton to Washington, New York, May 19, 1798, 
in Lodge, op. cit., VIII, 483. 

The new army, therefore, was created not only to meet the French, but also for 
the purposes of internal policing. Writing to Secretary of the Treasury Wolcott, 
Fisher Ames observed that the military force should be kept in readiness for use 
against Jefferson’s “faction? To meet domestic disaffection, he urged that there 
should be “in preparation the force to decide the issue in favour of government. ... 
The army .. . once impelled the right way ... would keep on in it... [and] a few 
thousand, or even a few hundred regular troops, well officered, would give the first 
advantage to government in every contest; and that, by allowing the cause of order 
and law to take the upper hand at the outset, would probably decide the event 
against faction’ Ames to Wolcott, Dedham, January 12, 1800, in George Gibbs, ed, 
Memoirs of the Administrations of Washington and John Adams, Edited from the 
Papers of Oliver Wolcott, Secretary of the Treasury (New York, 1846), II, 320. 

82Hamilton to Wolcott, June 5, 1798, in Hamilton, op. cit., VI, 294. 

83Troup to King, July 10, 1798, in King, op. cit., II, 363. 

84Ames to Timothy Pickering, Dedham, July 10, 1798, in Ames, op. cit., I, 232. 
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Collected and published as a book in 1798, the President’s pro- 
nouncements were hailed by the Federalists as “the scriptures of 
Political Truth” Their general diffusion, said Boston’s Columbian 
Centinel, “would enlighten the misinformed—convert the mis- 
guided—instruct the ignorant—confirm the wavering—and establish 
the firm?* 

Writing at a later time, Secretary of State Pickering, most high- 
toned of the Federalists around the President, noted that “Mr. 
Adams, in his vigorous answers to the numerous addresses presented 
to him, enforced by the weight of his official station, as president of 
the U. States contributed, doubtless, more than any other man to 
elevate the temper of the nation” to its resistance of France and 
French influence.** This tendency to identify the Republicans with 
the French set the stage for Congressional action not only against 
the external foe, but what the Federalists chose to call “the internal 
foe.’ The Federalists attempted to discredit the Republicans and to 
reduce them to political impotence by associating them with “for- 
eign influence,’ and by attacking their loyalty, ideology, and 
morality. While these charges had been made before 1798, the crisis 
with France gave the Federalists an opportunity to equate opposi- 
tion to the government’s policy with sedition and near-treason. By 
trumpeting their charges against the Republicans, they tried to win 
popular support at the same time that they repressed popular opposi- 
tion. Rallying their forces behind the banners of national defense 
and political orthodoxy, they hoped to entrench themselves in 
power and to continue their dominance in politics, economics, 
religion, and society. 

The XYZ Affair was not so much the cause as the occasion for 
striking at political opposition.*’ Under the guise of patriotic pur- 


85November 17, 1798. 


’*>Memorandum, Pickering Papers, Massachusetts Historical Society, Vol. 46, Pp: 75: 
For an excellent discussion of Washington’s attitude on these problems, see Marshall 
Smelser, “George Washington and the Alien and Sedition Laws? American His- 
torical Review, LIX (1954), 322-34. 

8*Federalist Senator William Bingham of Pennsylvania wrote that as a result of the 
XYZ Affair “the Friends of the Government have improved the opportunity of 
cloathing the Executive with additional Energies’ Bingham to King, ptember 30, 
1798, in King, op. cit., II, 425. For two interesting discussions of this theme, see 
Alfred Young, “Fhe Federalist Attack on Civil Liberties? Science and Society, XVII 
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pose and internal security, the Federalists enacted a program 
designed to cripple, if not destroy, the Jeffersonian party. In view 
of the emergence of an effective grass-roots democratic opposition 
to their domestic and foreign policies, they retreated to repression 
as a means of retaining political power. The authoritarian alien and 
sedition system was the logical culmination of Federalist political 
philosophy. 





(1953), 59-64, and Marshall Smelser, “The Jacobin Phrenzy: Federalism and the 
Menace of Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity? Review of Politics, XIII (1951), 457-82. 
For an excellent survey of the whole period, see John C. Miller, Crisis in Freedom: 
The Alien and Sedition Acts (Boston, 1951). 
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Bret Harte and the Indians of 
Northern California 


By Marcaret DUCKETT 


RET HARTE’S earliest and most realistic writing about race rela- 
B tions concerned Indians. What he had to say about the Indians 
of northern California may be, like the Benjamin Davis Wilson 
report, The Indians of Southern California in 1852, of some anthro- 
pological and historical interest to students of the Indian policy of 
the United States Government.’ For students of American litera- 
ture, this writing challenges the current appraisal of Harte as merely 
a clever craftsman and sentimental “drifter without ideas,’ 

Harte had acquired considerable knowledge of Indians. His fre- 
quent references to the “Hebraic profiles” of Indian characters 
indicate his acceptance of the pseudo-scientific theory that these 
aborigines of the Western Hemisphere were really Hebrews 
descended from the lost tribes of Israel.? Yet Harte seems to have 
made the rather nice ethnological distinction that the simple Indians 
living near the southern California coast, though not “truly”’® Aztec, 
were remote kinsmen, a thesis which A. L. Kroeber regarded as a 
“new light’’* in 1925. That Harte also knew something of Indian 
mythology is indicated in at least two narratives. “The Legend of 
Monte del Diablo;’ which appeared in the Atlantic Monthly for 
October, 1863—five years before “The Luck of Roaring Camp” in 
the Overland Monthly brought its author world fame—includes 
allusions to the “former weird mythology” of bear doctors, who 
could assume the form of grizzlies, a power exercised by Satan 
himself in Harte’s sketch. In “Maruja;’ whose publication in The 


1John Walton Caughey, ed. (San Marino, Calif., 1952), p. xxxiv. 


2A theory recurrently popular in America since the publication in London in 1775 
of James Adair’s History of the American Indians. See Roy Harvey Pearce, The Sav- 
ages of America: A Study of the Indian and the Idea of Civilization (Baltimore, 
1953), Pp. 47, 61-62, ror. 

“The Passing of Enriquez? The Writings of Bret Harte (Boston, 1898), XVI, 98. 
Hereafter referred to as Writings. 


‘Handbook of the Indians of California (Washington, D. C., 1925), p. 575. 
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Illustrated London News and Harper’s Weekly in 1885 marked the 
beginning of a period of new vigor in Harte’s later work, Indian 
myths of Coyote as hero and marplot of creation’ suggested the 
allegorical heart of the story. 

Bret Harte wrote much about the Indians of southern California, 
Essays and stories dealing with the effects of the mission system on 
the Indians express a judgment less favorable than that of B. D. 
Wilson,° less damning than that of Carey McWilliams," and in con- 
siderable accord with that of Josiah Royce.* Indians, Harte said, 
were sometimes converted forcibly by pious but over-zealous padres 
assisted by Spanish dragoons, and their conversion was followed by 
virtual enslavement. Although he intimated that Indians under the 
padres fared better than Indians at the hands of frontiersmen near 
the Oregon border, he frequently condemned the inadequacy of 
mission provisions for Indian education and economic welfare. But 
since these Indians had lost racial as well as cultural integrity 
through the “paternalism” of their Hispanic governors, southern 
Indian house servants, peons, and vaqueros of Bret Harte’s stories 
are as much Mexican or Spanish as Indian. That Harte’s knowledge 
of the Mission Indians had come to him largely through reading may 
explain why his Indians of the south are generally mere brown 
shadows in the background of his stories about Spanish California’s 
gente de razon. 

But the Indians of his stories about northern California are very 
different. These northern Indians he had come to know well by 
direct observation and painful experience. Professor George R. 
Stewart, author of the definitive biography Bret Harte, Argonaut 
and Exile, sees Harte’s increased sensitivity to the wrongs of 
oppressed races as a direct result of an early experience in Union- 
town, now Arcata, in Humboldt County.’ 

Before he was eighteen, Francis Brett Harte, then generally 

See Edward S. Curtis, The North American Indian (Norwood, Mass., 1926), XV, 
passim. 

6Caughey, op. cit., p. 48. 

Southern California Country, an Island on the Land (New York, 1946), pp. 29-41. 

8California from the Conquest in 1846 to the Second Vigilance Committee in San 
Francisco (New York, 1948), pp. 14-15. 

9 (Boston, 1931), pp. 71 and 89. 
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known as Frank, came to California to join his mother and step- 
father, Colonel Andrew Williams, at one time mayor of Oakland. 
Frank tried his hand at several kinds of jobs including teaching and 
clerking in a drug store, and consistently demonstrated that the 
hand was inept. He became depressed, and his relatives felt some 
concern for his future. Late in 1857, Frank visited his sister, Mrs. 
B. H. Wyman, in Uniontown. Before long, he was taken on as 
printer and then junior editor of the local newspaper, the Northern 
Californian, and for the first time, Frank Harte was holding with 
satisfaction to himself and his employer a position which was con- 
genial to him. At last his future seemed assured. 

These were years of conflict between Indians and whites through- 
out California, where, after the influx of white settlers during the 
gold rush of 1849, the Indian problem had become more serious.*° 


... as a rule little or no account was taken of killing a few Indians more 
or less, while the murder of a white man or the driving off of a few 
cattle was the occasion of widespread excitement, generally followed by 
mass-meetings and exterminating Indian expeditions.** 


In 1858, Indian strife in Humboldt County flared as a result of dis- 
turbances among Indians living near the headwaters of the Mad 
River. The trouble reportedly started when an Indian squaw 
decided to leave a Negro vagrant with whom she had been living, 
and the Negro objected. Indian braves supported the squaw, white 
men rushed to the defense of the Negro, and the feud was on. As in 
other feuds, the instigating incident was forgotten, Although most 
of the Indians around Uniontown were “Diggers,’ neither noble nor 
savage, living on fairly good terms as paying customers of the towns- 
people, distinctions were superfluous to advocates of extermination, 
to whom the only good Indian was a dead Indian. Among these 
advocates of exterminating Indians was the editor of a rival news- 
paper, the Humboldt Times of Eureka, a writer with whom Frank 
Harte as junior editor of Uniontown’s Northern Californian had 
already crossed pens. In neighboring districts hostile tribes at times 


10Benjamin L. Priest, Uncle Sam’s Stepchildren: The Reformation of United States 
Indian Policy, 1865-1887 (New Brunswick, N. J., 1942), p. 5. 
Theodore Hittell, History of California (San Francisco, 1898), III, 926. 
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aroused the “Friendlies” so that Uniontown itself had an occasional 
Indian scare. As for reports that Harte served in campaigns against 
these Indians, Professor Stewart says: 


. .. there is no likelihood that he ever burned powder. From what we 
learn later, we can be sure that he would by preference have burned 
his powder against the white ruffians whose brutality goaded the tribes 
into war.?? 


On September 7, 1859, the Northern Californian carried an item 
entitled “Cruelty to Indians,’ identified as a “probable contribution” 
by Frank Harte because he “frequently expressed similar senti- 
ments.” The item begins with a laconic report of a white man’s 
criminal assault on a squaw near Trinidad. When the squaw resisted, 
the white man stabbed her and was subsequently arrested and held 
until it could be determined whether the woman would live. Soon, 
however, the man was released on bail. After the first terse para- 
graph, the reporter editorialized: 


The above is the simplest record of an act of brutality, that is, alas, 
neither too inhuman or reckless, to be infrequent. We have every reason 
to believe that similar grievances have occurred that have never been 
brought to legal investigation. And we had not long since chronicled 
one, where through technicality of the law, the offender went “unwhipt 
of justice” If the affair ended with the punishment of the crime, well 
and good. But unfortunately it does not. 

For every wanton and unprovoked attack upon these miserable beings 
whom our law, and common humanity declares we should protect, a 
wicked retaliation is sure to follow. When the first transgressor escapes 
the law, this retribution falls upon some unoffending man. Thus does 
injustice beget injustice and crime beget crime. Indian outrages have 
been committed that might be traced directly to the perpetration of 
some such barbarity as that recorded above. We cannot see that retalia- 
tion under such circumstances is a bit more reprehensible than the pro- 
vocative act. And it is a painful reflection that the provocation is usually 
the work of the white civilizer.* 


12Op. cit., p. 71. 
13See George R. Stewart, A Bibliography of the Writings of Bret Harte in the 
Magazines and Newspapers of California, 1857-1871 (Berkeley, Calif., 1933), Item 169. 


14Quotations from the Northern Californian are taken from copies of the news- 
paper in the Huntington Library. 
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In this earliest example of Harte’s writing about Indians, it is note- 
worthy that his arguments were based finally not on sentiment but 
on expediency. White settlers should treat Indians justly not only 
because of “common humanity” but also because mistreatment 
would result in “wicked retaliation” and start a chain reaction of 
injustice and crime. 

That Colonel Whipple, founder and chief editor of the Northern 
Californian, did not altogether share the sentiments of his assistant 
is evidenced by the leading editorial for February 8, 1860, entitled 
“Indian War.’ The editor refers to Indian “depredations upon our 
inhabitants” with consequent loss of life and property, and warns of 
rowing hostility from Indians of other areas, whom he suspects of 
rousing the neighboring tribes heretofore considered friendly. ‘This 
hostility, he says, can no longer be held in check by citizens who 
have at different times formed small parties and “punished” the 
Indians for their “more flagrant outrages,’ nor by leading citizens 
who, with the “hearty approval of all.’ have organized as an Inde- 
pendent Volunteer Company under the State Law “to preserve their 
homes and property from the Indians’? With unconscious irony 
Colonel Whipple protests that white settlers “will be forced to 
abandon their claims and leave the Indians in possession, or the 


Indians must be conquered. Our frontiersmen will hardly submit 
to the former alternative’ The editor urges the governor to request 
the assistance of General Clarke, commanding the Pacific Division 
of the U. S. Army: 


The presence of troops in that portion of this county infested by bands 
of hostile Indians, is absolutely necessary, until a permanent — is 
secured. We are no advocate for an indiscriminate war upon Indians, 
and to avoid this, are in favor of an organized campaign that will “ an 
end to this continual skirmishing. 


This editorial calling for government support of the white man’s 
raids on Indians is followed by an editorial by Frank Harte describ- 
ing with lyric artificiality a “blessed Sabbath on Humboldt Bay?’ 
“We challenge comparison with last week’s holiest Sabbath by any 
lovelier scene:’ The only use of the word Indian is in reference to 
the “dreamy, tender, and indistinct memories” of Indian summer. 
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Not three weeks later, one of California’s bloodiest massacres 
occurred on Indian Island near Eureka, on a dawning Sabbath in 
Humboldt Bay. 

Early in the spring, the peaceful Indians on Indian Island enjoyed 
a social and religious festival to which they invited friends from 
neighboring tribes, including some Indians from the Mad and Eel 
River areas. Near midnight of February 25, 1860, while the young 
males were away or lying exhausted from tribal rituals, a small 
group of white men armed with axes, clubs, and knives stole into 
the sleeping camp and beat out brains, cut throats, and killed and 
mutilated more than sixty** Indians, most of whom were old men, 
women, and babies. The white perpetrators of the deed left unrec- 
ognized before dawn on Sunday. Colonel Whipple, on his way to 
San Francisco, heard the news in Eureka and sent word back to 
Harte, whom he had left in charge of the Northern Californian, 
Harte did not visit the scene of the massacre, but he “probably saw 
the mangled corpses unloaded from canoes as the remnant of the 
Mad River Indians passed through Union bearing home their 
dead?”** 

The young newspaperman knew the bitterness of local feeling 
against the Indians. He knew of his own personal unpopularity 
with the rougher element of the town, where he had never proved 
himself a hail-fellow-well-met in the bars. He also knew the edi- 
torial position of his employer, whom he respected and who had 
placed great confidence in him. Yet in the next issue of the North- 
ern Californian, appearing Wednesday, February 29, 1860, Frank 
Harte ran the story with headlines “in as large type as the paper's 
usage allowed”: 

INDISCRIMINATE MASSACRE OF INDIANS 
WOMEN AND CHILDREN BUTCHERED 


The report following the headlines conceded nothing to the preju- 
dices of white ruffians and their more timid supporters. Yet with an 


15Hittell, op. cit., III, 921. Hittell reported almost two hundred Indians killed. Bret 
Harte’s report gave the more conservative estimate of “some sixty or seventy’ All 
accounts agree on the gory details of the Sunday morning scene. 

16Stewart, Bret Harte, p. 86. 
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attempt at objectivity and perhaps a wish to do justice to the point 
of view of his absent employer, who after all had considerable right 
to determine the editorial policy of the paper, Frank Harte sum- 
marized in an adjoining editorial the arguments of white settlers who 
had suffered from Indian attacks: 


They have had homes plundered, property destroyed, and the lives of 
friends sacrificed. The protection of a Federal force has been found 
inadequate. ... The friendly Indians about the Bay have been charged 
with conveying arms and ammunitions to the mountain tribes, and 
receiving slaughtered beef as a reward. A class of hard-working men 
who derive their subsistence by cattle raising have been the greatest 
sufferers, and if in the blind fury of retaliation they spare neither age or 
sex, though they cannot be excused, a part of the blame should fall upon 
that government which places the responsibility of self-defense on the 
injured party.... 

Justice demands that we should show thus much in explanation. We 
do not extenuate. If the deed was committed by responsible parties, we 
will give place to any argument that may be offered in justification. But 
we can conceive of no palliation for woman and child slaughter. . . . 
Perhaps we do not rightly understand the doctrine of “extermination”. . . 


The editorial made an impassioned appeal to the settlers (who were 
apt to regard the “savages” as having little more sensibility than wild 
beasts of the forest) to think of the murdered Indians as human 
beings with human relationships like their own. But again, as in his 
earlier editorial on “Cruelty to Indians,’ Harte’s final appeal was to 
the common sense and self-interest of the frontiersmen: 

An “irrepressible conflict” is really here. Knowing this, was it | sma to 
commence the work of extermination with the most peaceful? And 
what assistance can be expected from a Legislature already perplexed 


with doubts and suspicion, in the face of the bloody record we today 
publish? 


“The sympathy which wastes itself on the impracticable, where 
the poor Indian is concerned, proves his worst enemy,’ wrote B. D. 
Wilson in 1852.77 On March 7, 1860, the Northern Californian car- 
ried “A Suggestion” by Frank Harte which today seems eminently 
practicable: 


Caughey, op. cit., p. 41. 
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There are some Diggers who have escaped the general massacre on 
Indian island, who are known to our citizens as being honest and peace- 
ful. By their association with white men they have become alienated 
from their old habits and partly dependant [sic] upon their bounty, 
They are physically weak, and altogether too miserable to incite any 
other feeling than that of pity. They believe they are a doomed race, 
and have been pretty badly frightened into that belief. They want to 
work and they want protection. Let us suggest that our farmers give 
them a trial—They have been employed at different times, and if they 
were now taken into the care and protection of those who require help 
we think they might make passable servants . . . if some of the good 
people of this vicinity will endeavor to procure them, their own inter- 
ests and that of humanity will be served. In absence of a local reserva- 
tion, try it. 


In this paragraph, perhaps in deference to Colonel Whipple, more 
probably to avoid antagonizing any of the “good people” he was 
trying to persuade, Harte implies acceptance of the policy of segre- 
gating Indians on reservations. In the rest of his writing about 
Indians, however, he consistently opposed it and derided the doc- 
trine of manifest destiny by which seizure of Indian lands and 
subsequent expulsion of the Indians were justified. On March 21, 
Colonel Whipple, in reply to an attack by the editor of the Hum- 
boldt Times, published a reiteration of his own position in support 
of removing Indians to reservations so that “the last tawney rascal 
may be taken from the county before Spring:’ Whipple’s editorial 
repudiated the junior editor’s suggestion that the Indians be given 
local employment. 

In less than a week, Frank Harte left Uniontown forever. Biog- 
raphers agree there was some threat of mob violence, and He 
Childs Merwin states that Harte’s life was saved only by the timely 
arrival of United States cavalrymen.** Although the young editor's 
departure was duly and politely noted by the Northern Californian 
and the Humboldt Times, Frank Harte was again a man without a 
job. 

When a man risks so much to defend an unpopular principle, 
there can be little doubt of his sincerity. As Professor Stewart notes, 


18T he Life of Bret Harte, With Some Account of the California Pioneers (Boston, 
1911), Pp. 30-31. 
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there were “definite reminiscences” of this incident in many of 
Harte’s stories, and “Three Vagabonds of ‘Trinidad,’ “one of his last 
writings, is almost a document on the case.” 

Bret Harte once wrote that the American Indian was “almost as 
imperfectly understood as the English nobleman,’ and he frequently 
ridiculed the romantic portrayal of Indians in popular fiction. In a 
critical essay, “Railway Reading,’ published in the Californian, 
June 9, 1866, he made his point with customary irony: 

How masterly the manner in which the American Indian . . . was 
handled in those pages. What flowers of rhetoric surrounded the pic- 
turesque savage. How perfectly satisfied we were to believe that he 
invariably addressed us in the abstract as “the Pale Face;’ that he seldom 
spoke three consecutive sentences without an allusion to the “Great 
Spirit,’ that his daughter was a model of womanly grace and beauty.” 


“The Hoodlum Band; with technique similar to that of James 
Thurber in “The Secret Life of Walter Mitty;’ burlesques Indian 
characters and scenes in escape reading, especially in certain yellow- 
backed juvenile fiction of the day. In “Muck-a-Muck: A Modern 
Indian Novel,’ perhaps his best-known “condensed novel,’ Bret 
Harte, by introducing occasional realistic details, highlighted some 
absurdities of Cooper’s “haughty aborigine;’ that “untaught and 
untrammeled son of the forest?’ 


Over one shoulder a blanket, negligently but gracefully thrown, dis- 
closed a bare and powerful breast, decorated with a quantity of three- 
cent postage stamps which he had despoiled from an Overland Mail 
stage a few weeks previous. A cast-off beaver of Judge Tomkins’s, 
adorned by a simple feather, covered his erect head, from beneath 
which his straight locks descended. His right hand hung lightly by his 
side, while his left was engaged in holding a pair of pantaloons, which 


the lawless grace and freedom of his lower limbs evidently could not 
brook.?2 


Bret Harte also criticized journalistic and historical misrepresenta- 
tion of Indians. In ““A Monte Flat Pastoral?’ he scoffed at an editor 
who had “that morning written a glowing account of a battle with 


Bret Harte, p. 89. 

*0Bret Harte: Representative Selections, ed., Joseph B. Harrison (New York, 1941), 
pp. 16-17. 

*1 Writings, I, 79-80. 
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the Wipneck Indians for the benefit of Eastern readers,’ and in 
“The Ancestors of Peter Atherly;’ he referred to an “historical out- 
rage” which portrayed Indians as defeated and enslaved in a battle 
in which, actually, they had been victorious. 

Although Harte ridiculed Cooper’s stereotype of the noble sav- 
age,”* he deliberately used that stereotype to hint at Indian blood in 
two admirable half-breeds, Peter Atherly and L’Eau Dormante. 
Yet he never wholly romanticized the full-blooded Indian. He 
underscored the dignity of Indian chiefs by comparing them with 
politicians at a White House reception: “Their painted immobile 
faces and plumed heads towered with grave dignity above the 
meaner crowd. . . 2’ But even in this scene, Harte maintained his 
fidelity to fact: 

Their costumes were a mingling of the picturesque with the grotesque; 


of tawdriness with magnificence; of artificial tinsel and glitter with the 
regal spoils of the chase; of childlike vanity with barbaric pride.** 


The Digger Indian, whom Harte knew best, he never idealized 
in his fiction. The Indian woman in his stories was apt to be stolid 
and unattractive. She was often stout and had a “waddle” contrasted 
with the “free stride” of a white girl. Her eyes were “small, black, 
berry-like;’ and she usually wore “the cast-off finery of civilization” 


or “cheap government flannels.’ Sometimes she was incredibly old 
and incredibly ugly. Her wrinkled skin was frequently described 
as “brown and veined like a tobacco leaf’ Even the young lacked 
glamour. To those of us brought up in the romantic tradition of 
Pocahontas, Minnehaha, and other beautiful Indian princesses, this 
portrait of the “heroine” of “The Princess Bob and Her Friends” 
comes as something of a shock: 


221. ucy Lockwood Hazard denied that Cooper wrote of the noble savage with 
“Sentimental idealization” See The Frontier in American Literature (New York, 
1941), p. 99. 

2sSee my article on “Bret Harte’s Portrayal of Half-Breeds? American Literature, 
XXV (May, 1953), 199-200. 

24In The Adventures of Captain Bonneville, Washington Irving commented on the 
“whimsical incongruity” of the dress of an Indian chief on a “treaty-making embassy 
at Washington” There are other parallels of Indian themes in Irving and Harte. 
Although Harte’s knowledge of Digger Indians came from observation and his writ- 
ing was more realistic than Irving’s, it is possible that his attitude toward Indians was 
affected by Irving, whose influence on Harte’s Spanish legends of California is well 
known. 
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To add to her troubles, she was now fourteen, and according to the laws 
of her race, a woman. I do not think the most romantic fancy would 
have called her pretty. Her complexion defied most of those ambiguous 
similes through which poets unconsciously apologize for any deviation 
from the Caucasian standard. It was not wine nor amber colored; if 
anything, it was smoky. Her face was tattooed with red and white lines 
on one cheek, as if a fine-toothed comb had been drawn from cheek- 
bone to jaw, and, but for the good-humour that beamed from her small 
berry-like eyes and shone in her white teeth, would have been repulsive. 
She was short and stout. In her scant drapery and unrestrained freedom 
she was hardly statuesque, and her most unstudied attitudes were marred 
by a simian habit of softly scratching her left ankle with the toes of her 
right foot in moments of contemplation.”® 


Her language was “guttural” but she did not possess the Indian 
trait of stoicism: she “chuckled;’ she “whimpered and sobbed,’ and 
on one occasion, the “squaw man” Grey “saw the wide mouth and 
white teeth of the Princess, and was greeted by a kiss that felt like 
a baptism,’ She was oversexed. As a servant she was unreliable.”° 

Some of Harte’s best impressionist writing is found in his sketches 
of Indian characters and scenes. He showed his readers the solitary 


Indian on the plain as an emigrant boy lost from a wagon train 
recognized him: 


A human figure, but so disheveled, so fantastic, and yet so mean and 
puerile in its extravagance that it seemed the outcome of a childish 
dream. It was a mounted figure, but so ludicrously disproportionate to 
the pony it bestrode, whose slim legs were stiffly buried in the dust in 
breathless halt, that it might have been a straggler from some vulgar 
wandering circus. A tall hat, crownless and brimless, a castaway of 
civilization, surmounted by a turkey’s feather, was on its head; over its 
shoulders hung a dirty tattered blanket that scarcely covered the two 
painted legs which seemed clothed in soiled yellow hose. In one hand it 


25 Writings, II, 52-53. 


*°The Princess Bob was a Klamath Indian “taken .. . from the breast of her dead 
mother at a time when sincere volunteer soldiery of the California frontier were 
impressed with the belief that extermination was the manifest destiny of the Indian 
race’ Although the white settler Bob Walker took the baby to save her life, he made 
her his household servant when she was very small. This is Harte’s adaptation of the 
frequently recorded practice of frontier soldiers’ gathering Indian babies after a 


massacre and a them among friends as domestics. See Hittell, op. cit., III, 
884. See also Carey Mc Williams, op. cit., p. 43. 
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held a gun; the other was bent above its eyes in eager scrutiny of some 
distant point beyond and west of the spot where the children lay con- 
cealed. .. . There was no mistaking it now! The painted Hebraic face, 
the large curved nose, the bony cheek, the broad mouth, the shadowed 
eyes, the straight long matted locks. It was an Indian! Not the pic- 
turesque creature of Clarence’s imagination, but still an Indian!** 


So far as is known, Harte never saw an Indian attack on an 
emigrant train, for he had traveled to California by water, but his 
descriptions of such attacks and the defense formation of emigrant 
wagons are, as Merwin noted, remarkably accurate.** Bret Harte 
shows us Indians in camp: “their low bark tents, or wigwams . .. 
hung with strips of dried salmon”; their sweat-house or temescal, 
“half religious temple, half sanitary asylum,’ covered with thatched 
brush like a “barrow,” “a calorific chamber” in which “the Indians 
closely shut themselves, naked, with a ‘smudge’ or smouldering fire 
of leaves, until, perspiring and half suffocated, they rushed from 
the entrance and threw themselves into the water before it?’ His 
stories also include accounts of Indians on reservations and Indians 
in town. In one sentence Harte sketched vividly a familiar figure: 
“A solitary Indian wrapped in a commissary blanket and covered 
by a cast-off hat, crouched against a wall of the station looking 
stolidly at nothing:’*° 

Harte attributed to Indians “a stoical fortitude in acute suffering; 
the “one remaining pride and glory of their race’’** More frequently 
he commented on their childish mentality, including love of beads, 
bright colors, and personal adornment. In “The Ancestors of Peter 
Atherly;’ a long narrative which presents Harte’s most direct exposi- 
tion of the Indian problem, the hero championed the cause of the 
Indians because they aroused in him “an infinite pity and sense of 


27 A Waif of the Plains? Writings, IX, 16. Although he portrayed Indians real- 
istically, Harte never showed “disgust at the squalor of California Diggers” expressed 
by numerous other writers, including Mark Twain. See Roger R. Walterhouse, Bret 
Harte, Joaquin Miller, and the Western Local Color Story: A Study of the Origins 
of Popular Fiction (Chicago, 1936), p. 56. 

28For example, see “The Ancestors of Peter Atherly? Writings, XVI, 32. 

29The Mermaid of Lighthouse Point? ibid., XVII, 171. 

30“Dick Boyle’s Business Card} ibid., XIX, 233. 

31“In the Carquinez Woods; ibid., IV, 115. 
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duty toward his own race;’* yet he saw them as “children in mind 
and impulse, capable of vacillation or even treachery:’ As the army 
colonel pointed out to Jenny Atherly, Peter’s sister, the old women 
and children who seemed feeble and innocent were the very ones 
selected to torture prisoners taken by the braves. “And by Jove? 
said the colonel, “they seem to like it? In Uniontown Harte had 
written with horror of the white men’s massacre of Indians, and he 
did not remain silent about Indian massacres of settlers. He 
described in gruesome detail the extent to which Indian savagery 
was sometimes carried: 


The scalped and skinned dead body of Jack Trainer, tied on his horse 
and held hideously upright by a cross of wood behind his saddle, had 
passed, one night, a slow and ghastly apparition, into camp; the corpse 
of Dick Ryner had been found anchored on the river-bed, disem- 
boweled and filled with stone and gravel.** 


Peter and Jenny Atherly met torture with such “Indian stoicism” 
that the Indian braves at last “in a turmoil of revulsion had dipped 
their arrows and lances in the heroic heart’s blood of their victims, 
and worshiped their still palpitating flesh’’** 

Yet Bret Harte never forgot the mangled bodies of Mad River 
Indians after the massacre on Indian Island, and over and over again 
he reminded his readers that white men also had been guilty of 
cruelty and the provocative act was too often the work of “Chris- 
tian” settlers who, mouthing such terms as “star of empire,’ “mani- 
fest destiny;’ and “policy of extermination; became trespassers, 
usurped the land, and then gave the displaced Indians a Hobson’s 
choice of loss of freedom by forcible removal to reservations or 
extermination in their own encampments. With Bret Harte, Indian 
and savage were not synonyms. In “Jeff Briggs’s Love Story;’ he 
gave a succinct account of the evolution of a savage: 


Take a gentle, trustful man, abuse him, show him the folly of this gentle- 
ness and kindness, prove to him that it is weakness, drive him into a 


82[bid., XVI, 33. Professor Stewart sees Harte’s own Jewish strain as an influence 
on Harte’s sympathetic presentation of characters of mixed white and Indian blood. 
(Bret Harte, p. 16). It is possible to interpret Peter Atherly’s emotional conflict as 
partly autobiographical, an interpretation encouraged by Harte’s apparent belief in 
the Indians’ Hebraic origin. 


88“A Drift from Redwood Camp) ibid., V, 345. 84]bid., XVI, 70. 
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corner, and you have a savage. And it was this savage with an Indian’s 
memory and an Indian’s eye and ear, that suddenly confronted the 
blacksmith.*® 


That Harte considered the Diggers an “inferior race” cannot be 
denied. In this opinion he was supported not only by other con- 
temporary observers including Dame Shirley, who believed that 
Diggers had “very little in common with the lofty aborigines of 
the U.S.” but also by Benjamin L. Priest, author of a painstaking 
twentieth-century study of the United States Indian policy from 
1865 to 1887.°" Yet such an approach to the idea of a master race 
made Harte uncomfortable, and “The Ancestors of Peter Atherly; 
which mocks race snobbishness, reflects Harte’s sense of guilt.** In 
“Miss Peggy’s Proteges;’ he had more in mind than an Indian dog 
when he wrote: “It was absolutely and totally uncivilized. Whether 
this was a hereditary trait or the result of degeneracy, no one knew? 
Though other stories include implications that the Indian had 
degenerated from his primeval state, it is probable that Harte never 
clearly and consciously made up his own mind about the cause of 
the undeniable inferiority of the Indians whom he knew. But he was 
very clear about the basis of one aspect of the white man’s superi- 


ority. It was his command of superior force. There were strict laws 
against selling a gun to an Indian. The “Three Vagabonds of Trini- 
dad” shows why: 


An Indian with a gun! That weapon, contraband of law, with dire fines 
and penalties to whoso sold or gave it to him! A thing to be looked into 
—someone to be punished! An Indian with a weapon that made him the 
equal of the white! *° 


35]bid., III, 258. 

36T he Shirley Letters from the California Mines, 1851-1852 (New York, 1949), p. 
i$. 87Op. cit., p. 136. 

38Harte attempted to show that Peter’s actual ancestors, who were Indians, though 
not Diggers, were as noble as the English ancestors whom Peter wished to claim. 
Peter’s sister, unaware of the Indian blood in her own veins and Peter’s, accused 
Peter of being kind to Indians because he felt superior to them. Peter insisted that he 
was impelled by a “sense of political equality? Though there was in Bret Harte as 
well as in Peter enough involuntary patronage to give some support to Jenny’s criti- 
cism, it is nevertheless true that justice was Harte’s plea—justice seasoned with mercy 
and a wholesome awareness of its practical value. 


39 Writings, XVII, 197. 
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Harte’s stories present many aspects of the white man’s treatment 
of the Indian: needless provocation and wanton cruelty, personal 
ridicule, discriminatory laws, sexual and economic exploitation—all 
stemming from a disregard of human rights because each race 
seemed to the other inhuman. “A Drift from Redwood Camp” 
reports a typical state of affairs: 


Redwood Camp had embroiled itself needlessly and brutally with the 
surrounding Indians, and only held its own against them by reckless 
courage and unerring marksmanship. The mae mee use of a casual 
wandering Indian as a target for the practicing rifles of its members had 
kept up an undying hatred in the heart of the aborigines and stimulated 
them to terrible and isolated reprisals.*° 


In “Dick Boyle’s Business Card,’ although the traveling salesman’s 
prank of sticking his business card in the tall hat of the Indian 
crouching against a wall evoked laughter from the salesman’s white 
companions, the conclusion of the story indicated clearly that such 
indignities were no laughing matter. In one piece of doggerel, how- 
ever, Harte invoked a kind of grim Western humor at the expense 
of an unprincipled white man named Nye, apparently the same Bill 
Nye outcheated at cards by Ah Sin in Harte’s most famous poem, 
“Plain Language from Truthful James,’ better known as “The 
Heathen Chinee” At the hands of Indians, Nye suffered a more 
serious loss, reported by “Truthful James to the Editor, Yreka, 
1873.” 
On that Caucasian head 
There is no crown of hair; 
It has gone, it has fled! 
And Echo sez “Where?” 
And I asks, “Is the Nation a White Man’s and is nites 
things on the square?” 


Nye had been led into an Indian ambush by “Nye’s other squaw;’ 
and as Truthful James pointed out 


. . folks of that stamp 
Hez no rights in the law, 
But is treacherous, sinful, and slimy. ... 


‘Tbid., V, 345. 
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Nye invoked the “law of nations;’** surrendered, and demanded to 
be treated as a prisoner of war. But there was a “Modoc indictment” 
against him. He had stolen the squaw of one Indian, cheated 
another, and burned the rancheria with all the “wives and papooses” 
of a third. Furthermore, against the law of his own nation, Nye had 
sold contraband guns to the Indians. Lugubriously Truthful James 
concluded: “He was skelped ’gainst the custom of nations, and cut 
off like a rose in its bloom?** Harte came to hate “The Heathen 
Chinee;’ whose irony was too often misunderstood. In “Truthful 
James to the Editor;’ his itemizing of the Modoc indictment is 
obvious enough to insure that the verse could never be used to 
support race discrimination. 

Although Nye’s “other squaw” betrayed him, Indian squaws in 
Harte’s stories generally showed a “dog-like” devotion to their men, 
In “The Princess Bob and Her Friends” Harte described what he 
probably considered a typical scene between a squaw man and his 
woman companion. Inside the nondescript hut where John Grey, a 
white man, and the Indian Princess Bob had been living together 
for three years 


the man, broad-shouldered and heavily beaded, stretched his listless 
powerful length beyond a broken bamboo chair with his eyes fixed on 
the fire. The woman crouched cross-legged upon the broad earthen 
hearth, with her eyes blinkingly fixed on her companion. .. . 

Not a word was spoken. They had been sitting thus for more than an 
hour, and there was about their attitude a suggestion that silence was 
habitual. Once or twice the man rose and walked up and down the 
narrow room, or gazed absently from the windows .. . , but never by 
look or sign betrayed the slightest consciousness of his companion. At 
such times the Princess from her nest = the fire followed him with eyes 
of canine expectancy and wistfulness. But he would as inevitably return 
to his contemplation of the fire, and the Princess to her blinking watch- 
fulness of his face.** 


41A probable reference to Vattel’s Law of Nations, the “standard American author- 
ity for international law? See Pearce, op. cit., p. 71. Harte’s ironic references to law 
are characteristic. He frequently criticized the statute which provided that Indians, 
like Chinese, could not testify in court. See Carey McWilliams, op. cit., p. 43. 

42 Writings, XII, 146-47. 


43]bid., II, 55. 
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Miss Portfire, daughter of the army major commanding the near-by 
fort, recognized the situation but apparently felt no prudish shock, 
though she tried to rescue the Indian girl. But the Reverend Wynn, 
the very “Wrong Reverend” of “In the Carquinez Woods,’ stated 
the attitude of many Westerners toward squaw men: 

“There should be a law, sir, against the mingling of races. There are 


men, sir, who violate the laws of the Most High by living with Indian 
women—squaw men, sir, as they are called’’** 


The preacher was talking to Sheriff Dunn, who had himself been a 
squaw man. The expression of this attitude toward a practice more 
or less commonplace in a region where there were few women of 
the white man’s own race, Bret Harte regarded as hypocritical. 

In “The Ancestors of Peter Atherly;’ the preblem of intermar- 
riage of Indian and white is frequently glanced at and at times 
openly discussed. Harte indicated that “Puritan ice so often found 
throughout the Great West” was responsible for Peter’s being 
“frigidly amazed” when an Indian chief advised the Congressman 
if he wanted “truly to be a brother” to the Indians, he must take a 
wife among them. Peter declined Gray Eagle’s offer of one of his 
own wives, a “prudent reserve” and “wife in name only,’ but later 
Peter questioned the wisdom of his decision. ““Why should he not 
in this way ally himself to his unfortunate race irrevocably? Per- 
haps there was an answer somewhere deep in his consciousness 
which he dared not voice to himself?’ Evidence suggests that the 
answer was his love for an English girl, who was frankly and out- 
spokenly against miscegenation, though she admitted her prejudices 
were “ridiculous.” Peter Atherly’s government report, however 
inconsistent, stated unequivocally: 


I am satisfied that much of the mischievous and extravagant prejudice 
against . . . all alliances of the white and red races springs from the 
ignorance of the frontiersman and his hasty generalization of facts.*® 


Bret Harte had much to say about the Indian policy of the 
United States government, described in “A Drift from Redwood 


‘4Ibid., IV, 80. 
45]bid., XVI, 57. 
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Camp” as “half-paternal, half-aggressive, and wholly inconsistent,’ 
Its inconsistency was the one point on which all sides agreed. Theo- 
retically the government was committed to a policy of benevolent 
paternalism. When Peter Atherly, as member of Congress, showed 
determination to investigate Indian grievances, “the Secretary of 
the Interior had given him carte blanche; the President trusted him, 
and it was said had granted him extraordinary powers.’ But like 
legislators today, Peter was subjected to pressure from his constitu- 
ents. “Remember;’ said a Westerner to the new Congressman, “we 
want a firm policy; no more palaver about the ‘Great Father; and 
no more blankets and guns! You know what we used to say out 
West, ‘The only “Good Indian” is a dead one:” If the traveling 
salesman Dick Boyle knew his business—and the story of “Dick 
Boyle’s Business Card” clearly indicated that he did—the govern- 
ment or its agents overcharged Indians for shoddy goods.** Boyle 
took hold of a corner of an Indian’s blanket and examined it 
critically: 

“Gov’ment ain’t pampering you with A 1 goods, Lo! I reckon the agent 
charged ’em four dollars for that. Our firm could have delivered them to 


you for 2 dols. 37 cents, and thrown in a box of beads in the bargain, 
Suthin like this!” 


He gave the Indian some beads together with his business card and 
turning to his white companions, Boyle put in a plug for private 
enterprise against bureaucracy: 


“All right, boys! I’ve squared the noble red man, and the star of empire 
is taking its westward way. And I reckon our firm will do the ‘Great 
Father’ business for him at about half the price that it is done in Wash- 
ington:’*" 


According to Theodore Hittell: 


United States officers in general, though always ready, when properly 
called upon, to march against the Indians and not unwilling in some 
cases to carry on war to extremities, understood very well that almost 


46Theodore Hittell asserted that “reservation offices had large salaries and numer- 
ous opportunities for peculation and theft”; consequently they were too often 
secured by politicians “absolutely unfit” for the places. Op. cit., III, 48. 

47 Writings, XIX, 234. 
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every case of so-called Indian aggression and Indian depredation was 
provoked by whites.*® 


Many believed that “if troops were required at all, it would be 
rather for the protection of the Indians against the whites than of 
the whites against the Indians’ This was essentially the attitude of 
Colonel Bryce, commandant of Fort Biggs in “The Ancestors of 
Peter Atherly;’ and of Major Portfire, commandant of Fort Jackson 
in “Princess Bob and Her Friends.’ Both did what they could to 
prevent trouble, but when trouble developed, they obeyed orders, 
which were generally to punish the Indians. Military subordinates 
also frequently sympathized with the Indians, so that Colonel Bryce 
felt it necessary to order his company to file past the ambulance 
and view the mutilated bodies of Peter and Jenny Atherly before 
the soldiers were sent out to turn their cannon on the Indians, “blast- 
ing and scattering a thousand warriors and their camp, giving and 
taking no quarter, vengeful, exterminating, and complete:’ Not- 
withstanding their latent sympathy for the redskins, the military 
men did not underestimate the danger of the Indians when roused. 
Harte’s stories show considerable respect for military efficiency. 

The story of Princess Bob is an allegorical summary of Harte’s 
judgment of American treatment of Indians. John Grey and Prin- 
cess Bob, as we have seen them, were seated in the hut where they 
had been living together for some years without equality but also 
without serious conflict. The hut was a “pilot-house” as well as a 
cabin. When Miss Portfire knocked, the two were astonished as if 
“the battered figure head of the Goddess of Liberty which lay 
deeply embedded in the sand” had demanded admittance. The 
goddess-like Miss Portfire had become lost on her way to Indian 
Island. By promises of beads, rings, and fine clothes, she enticed the 
Indian girl to the fort, where a superficial though partially success- 
ful attempt was made to educate her. But when the presence of the 
Indian proved inconvenient, Miss Portfire and her father wanted to 
send Princess Bob to a reservation. The Indian, preferring freedom, 
returned to John Grey. Infuriated because she was wearing the 
hood and mantle of his goddess, the white man reached for his gun, 


‘SOp. cit., IIT, 896-97. 
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roughly tore the apparel from the sobbing Princess, and with an 
oath flung her from him. Inspired by love for Miss Portfire, John 
Grey enlisted in order to fight for the preservation of the Union. 
As a new and overly zealous sentry in an army engaged in a war 
professedly to liberate an oppressed race, Grey shot the Indian girl 
because, after complaints against “Indian depredations,’** the Army 
had received orders from headquarters to keep the settlement free 
of all “vagabond aborigines.’ 

In “The Ancestors of Peter Atherly;’ Jenny Atherly, who desired 
to aid the Indians and to associate with them, became instrumental 
in their destruction. The “opposers of Peter’s policy” were “jubi- 
lant over the irony of the assassination of the Apostle of Peace?’ 
Peter’s failure was due largely to the failure of Jenny and others to 
recognize the complexity of the problem. Harte was well aware of 
this complexity, and in a “lazy conversation” between a blacksmith 
and a driver of an army wagon, he presented cross currents of con- 
temporary opinions. 

Nebraska Bill, speaking for the lawless, brutal frontiersman like 

Bill Nye, told Congressman Atherly investigating Indian griev- 
ances: 
“You may be God Almighty . . . but you look a d——d sight more like 
a hoss-stealin’ Apache, and we don’t want any of your psalm-singing, 
big-talkin’ peacemakers interferin’ with our ways of treatin’ pizen,—you 
hear me? I’m shoutin’..? 


The driver of an army wagon explained the position of army men 
stationed in the West: 


“. .. fellers of the Bill stripe, out on the plains, would ez leave plug a 
man in citizen’s clothes, even if he was the President himself, as they 
would drop on an Injin or a nigger. ‘Look here, Bill} sez I, ‘’m escortin’ 
this stranger under gov’ment orders, and I’m responsible for him. I ain’t 
allowed to waste gov’ment powder and shot on your kind onless I’ve 
orders, but if you'll wait till I strip off this shell [cavalry jacket] I'll lam 
the stuffin’ outer ye, afore the stranger: With that Bill just danced with 
rage, but dassent fire, for he knew, and I knew, that if he’d plugged me 
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he’d been a dead frontiersman afore the next mornin: 


49The quotation marks are Harte’s. The words are those of Colonel Whipple in the 
editorial quoted earlier from the Northern Californian. 
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“But you'd have had to give him up to the authorities, and a jury of 
his own kind would have set him free” [said the blacksmith]. 

“Not much! .. . If you hadn’t just joined, you’d know that ain’t the 
way 0’ 30th Cavalry; returned the driver. “The kernel would have 
issued his orders to bring in Bill dead or alive, and the 30th would have 
managed to bring him in dead! Then your jury might have sat on 
him! ..° 

“But what’s this yer Congressman interferin’ for, anyway?” 

“He’s a rich Californian. Thinks he’s got a ‘call; I reckon, to look arter 
Injins, just as them Abolitionists looked arter slaves. And get hated just 
as they was by the folks here,—and as we are, too, for the matter of that.’ 


The blacksmith presented the point of view of the well-meaning 
soldier or settler who did not think back to causes but suffered 
from immediate effects: 


“ 


‘,. . it don’t seem nateral for white men to quarrel with each other 
about the way to treat an Injin, and that Injin lyin’ in ambush to shoot 
‘em both. And ef gov’ment would only make up its mind how to treat 
‘em, instead of one day pretendin’ to be their ‘Great Father’ and treatin’ 
’em like babies, and the next makin’ treaties with ’em like as they was 
forriners, and the next sendin’ out a handful of us to lick ten thousand 
of em... . Wot’s the use of one regiment—even two—agin a nation—on 
their own ground?” 

“A nation,—and on their own ground,—that’s just whar you've hit it, 
Softy. That’s the argument of that Congressman Atherly, as I’ve heard 
him talk with the kernel.’ 

“An what did the kernel say?” 
“The kernel reckoned it was his business to obey orders. . . ? 


Peter Atherly, like Bret Harte, was aware of all these points of 
view: 


He had expected the opposition of lawless frontiersmen and ignorant 
settlers... ; indeed, he had felt it difficult to argue his humane theories 
under the smoking roof of a raided settler’s cabin, whose owner, how- 
ever, had forgotten his own repeated provocations, or the trespass of 
which he was proud.*° 


“But what will be the result if your efforts are successful?” the 
English girl asked Peter. That was a question which Peter could not 
answer, and neither could Bret Harte. Artistically conscious of the 


5° Writings, XVI, 28-29, 33. 
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distinction between propaganda and literature, Harte denied socio- 
logical intent in his fiction, though he agreed that some of his 
stories are parables. Actually “The Princess Bob and Her Friends; 
“The Ancestors of Peter Atherly;’ and “A Drift from Redwood 
Camp” are little more than propaganda. Though “the problem that 
Peter had vainly attempted to solve was left an open question,’ in 
Bret Harte’s writing about Indians it is clear that he was trying to 
correct misconception, to rebuke injustice, and to suggest certain 
bases for a more equitable association of the white man and the 
Indian. 


He was very positive about one thing: fear and force were not 
the solution to the problem: 


. .. in spite of the cherished theories of most romances and all statesmen 
and commanders, that fear is the great civilizer of the savage barbarian, 
and that he is supposed to regard the prowess of the white man and his 
mysterious death-dealing weapons as evidence of his supernatural origin 
and superior creation, the facts have generally pointed to the reverse, 
Elijah Martin was not long in discovering that when the Minyo hunter, 
with his obsolete bow, dropped dead by a bullet from a viewless and 
apparently noiseless space, it was not considered the lightnings of an 
avenging Deity, but was traced directly to the ambushed rifle of Kansas 
Joe, swayed by a viciousness quite as human as their own; the spectacle 
of Blizzard Dick, verging on delirium tremens, and riding “amuck” into 
an Indian village with a revolver in each hand, did mot impress them asa 
supernatural act, nor excite their respectful awe as much as the less 
harmful frenzy of one of their own medicine-men; they were not 
influenced by implacable white gods, who relaxed only to drive hard 
bargains and exchange mildewed flour and shoddy blankets for their 
fish and furs. I am afraid they regarded these raids of Christian civiliza- 
tion as they looked upon grasshopper plagues, famines, inundations, and 
epidemics; while an utterly impassive God washed his hands of the 
means he had employed, and even encouraged the faithful to resist and 
overcome his emissaries—the white devils! Had Elijah Martin been a 
student of theology, he would have been struck with the singular 
resemblance of these theories—although the application thereof was 
reversed—to the Christian faith.™ 


51“A Drift from Redwood Camp? ibid., V, 348. It is noteworthy that Harte, like 
the anthropologist Franz Boas, was aware of the sinister influence of the “mirror 
image” on race prejudice, and in his writing about Indians as well as about Mexicans, 
Spanish Californians, and Chinese, tried to destroy the image. See Boas, Race and 
Democratic Society (New York, 1945), p. 13. 
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Unlike Irving’s Bonneville, Harte was doubtful of the civilizing 
influence of the white man’s religion as practiced by frontiersmen. 
Peter Atherly was “obliged to divorce himself” not only from his 
own political party, but from the “helpless bigotry of Christian 
civilizers, who would have regenerated the Indian with a text which 
he did not understand and they were unable to illustrate by 
example?’ Mistreatment of Indians in the name of religion always 
evoked in Frank Harte indignation which he did not hesitate to 
express. Echoing the old horror of the massacre of Indians on that 
“holy Sabbath” on Humboldt Bay, Harte wrote with characteristic 
bitterness that Indian Jim, one of the “Three Vagabonds of Trini- 
dad.’ was betrayed and killed on a Sunday morning. 

The problem of Indian education was a major one. Attempts in 
Logport to educate Princess Bob proved futile, but Miss Portfire’s 
efforts were somewhat more successful. Though Harte recognized 
intellectual limitations® in Princess Bob, he stated certain principles 
of educational psychology which proved effective: 

With the possession of personal property came a respect for that of 
others. With increased dependence on the word of those about her 
came a thoughtful consideration of her own. Intellectually she was still 
feeble, although she grappled sturdily with the simple lessons which 
Miss Portfire set before her. But her zeal and simple vanity outran her 


discretion, and she would often sit for hours with an open book before 
her, which she could not read.** 


Under the rule of Elijah Martin, Harte’s version of the rene- 
gade™ in “A Drift from Redwood Camp,’ Minyo Indians came to 
know a period of prosperity and peaceful association with the 
whites advantageous to both races. In a government treaty, the 
usual roles of the two races were reversed: 


Never before had an Indian treaty been entered into with such perfect 
knowledge of the intentions and designs of the whites by the Indians, 
and such profound ignorance of the qualities of the Indians by the 
whites. It need scarcely be said that the treaty was an unquestionable 
Indian success. They did not give up their arable lands; what they did 


5°See Priest, op. cit., p. 136; Hittell, op. cit., IIT, 886. 
53 Writings, II, 62. 
54See Pearce, op. cit., pp. 224-25. 
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sell to the agent they refused to exchange for extravagant-priced shodd 
blankets, worthless guns, damp powder, and mouldy meal. They col 
pay in dollars, and were thus enabled to open more profitable commerce 
with the traders at the settlement for better goods and better bargains; 
they simply declined beads, whiskey, and Bibles at any price. The result 
was that the traders found it profitable to protect them from their 
countrymen, and the chances of wantonly shooting down a possible 
valuable customer stopped the old indiscriminate rifle-practice. The 
Indians were allowed to cultivate their fields in peace. Elijah purchased 
for them a few agricultural implements. The catching and curing and 
smoking of salmon became an important branch of trade. They waxed 
prosperous and rich; they lost their nomadic habits—a centralized settle- 
ment bearing the external signs of an Indian village took the place of 
their old temporary encampments, but the huts were internally an 
improvement on the old wigwams. The sweat-house was no longer 
utilized for worldly purposes. The wise and mighty Elijah did not 
attempt to reform their religion, but to preserve it in its integrity. 


That Bret Harte had any idea of offering a complete program to 
solve the Indian problem is improbable, yet he asserted certain 
positive principles: 

1. Much of the Indian’s culture should be “preserved in its integrity’ 
2. An ability to trust the words of his white neighbors would make the 

Indian more dependable in his own. 

3. A recognition of the Indian’s right to property would teach him 
respect for the property of others. 

4. The Indian’s status as a good customer to the business men of the 
settlements would enable him to become a peaceful and industrious 
neighbor. 


Harte’s opposition to the doctrine of manifest destiny and the 
“policy of extermination” seems to many modern readers little more 
than the preacher’s safe assertion that he was against sin. Yet if we 
remember that as late as the summer of 1951, in a Middle Western 
city bearing an Indian name, an American veteran killed in the 
service of his country was denied burial in a local cemetery because 
he was of Indian blood, we can better appreciate the fact that 
Harte’s outspoken opposition to segregation of Indians on reserva- 
tions was not a position popular among white settlers who had 


55 Writings, V, 353-54. 
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participated in frontier conflicts. In 1953, the American Civil Lib- 
erties Union asserted that “discrimination against American Indians 
has by no means ceased to be a problem;’** though in a report for 
May, 1953, the ACLU included the following note, ironically 
entitled “Civilization?’ 


The House of Representatives decided on April 2oth that American 
Indians no longer were “hostile or uncivilized” and could be trusted 
with guns. It passed by voice vote and sent to the Senate a bill repealing 
an old law which prohibited the sale of guns and ammunition in “coun- 
try occupied by hostile and uncivilized Indians.’ 


Harte’s program, premised on a recognition of “common human- 
ity” and a reciprocity of trust, was constructed on an economic 
basis of mutual advantage to Indians and white settlers. Govern- 
ments of the Western World today are painfully discovering what 
Bret Harte pointed out to the people of Humboldt County, Cali- 
fornia, nearly one hundred years ago: that acting on these principles 
is a matter not only of justice to other races and cultures but of the 
survival of our own. 


56“We hold these truths . .” Freedom, Justice, Equality: Report on Civil Liberties, 
January 1951-June 1953 (New York, 1953), p. 119. 
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Notes and Documents 


Swift’s Manuscript Version of 
“On his own Deafness” 


ECENTLY, in examining some Anglo-Latin writings by Jonathan 
R Swift preserved in the Huntington Library, I came upon a 
manuscript in Swift’s hand of the poem in Latin and English “On 
his own Deafness;’ a version of which Sir Harold Williams has most 
recently published in his edition of Swift’s Poems (II, 672-74). As 
printed by editors of Swift, the poem is usually made up of four 
lines in Latin followed by eight of English translation. The version 
in Huntington Manuscript No. 14338 (p. 23) consists of four Latin 
and ten English lines, and it differs considerably from those 
published heretofore. 

In his discussion of the poem Sir Harold quoted Dr. John Lyon’s 
note in Hawkesworth’s Life of Swift (Forster No. 579, p. 112) 
which describes how Mrs. Ridgeway, Swift’s housekeeper, seeing a 
copy of the poem upon the Dean’s table “one day in Sept 1734)’ 
begged it from him. Sir Harold noticed also that the poem was 
printed in the Gentleman’s Magazine for November, 1734. In addi- 
tion, as Professor George Sherburn has pointed out to me, the fol- 
lowing was published in The London Evening-Post for November 
9 1734: 


The oe Poems in English and Latin, are said to be written by the 
Rev. Dr. Swift, D.S.P.D. which are procured from some of his Friends. 


On his own Deafness. 
Vertiginosus, inops, surdus, male gratus amicis; 
Non campana sonans, tonitru non ab Jove missum; 
Quod mage mirandum, saltem si credere fas est, 
Vix clamosa meas mulier jam percutit Aures. 


In English. 
Deaf, giddy, helpless, left alone, 
To all my Priends a Burthen grown: 
No more I hear my Church’s Bell 
Than if it rang out for my Knell: 
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At Thunder now no more I start, 
Than at the Rumbling of a Cart: 
Nay, what’s incredible, alack! 

I hardly hear a Woman’s Clack. 


Apart from minor differences in punctuation and the interchange 
of “Non” for “Vix” in the fourth line of the Latin, this version is 
the same as those printed in the Gentleman’s Magazine and b 
Faulkner in his 1746 edition of Swift’s Works (VIII, 466), from 
which subsequent editors have drawn their texts. All take “Ver- 
tiginosus” to be the first word, thereby introducing into the open- 
ing line that false quantity upon which William Bowyer wrote the 
Latin epigram printed by Nichols in Literary Anecdotes (II, 143). 
Swift composed the poem now in the Huntington Library on 
the cover of a letter addressed to him. The bulk of the poem is 
written around the superscription, which appears to me to be ad- 
dressed in the hand of Dr. Thomas Sheridan. Swift had previously 
made some Anglo-Latin jottings on the cover.* The canceled word 
“tulips,” “two lips” at the top of the page is from Swift’s “charac- 
ter” in Anglo-Angli “Of an Aged Woman, concluded on the fae- 
ing page. Two lines at the bottom, “Is hall hard lye tea chew/bett 
tarr man errs,’ “I shall hardly teach you better manners,’ were ap- 
parently intended for an Anglo-Angli letter to Sheridan. The first 
lines of the Latin poem appear in two different forms. Both, how- 
ever, begin with the word “Verticosus,’ thus freeing the first line 
from the embarrassment of false quantity upon which Bowyer com- 
mented. There are several corrections in the copy, and the whole 
has the appearance of being a tentative and probably earlier draft of 
the poem which Mrs. Ridgeway begged from Swift in September, 


1734- 


1Echoes from the mood and wording of Swift's poem are found also in some of 

the Latino-Anglicus jottings from about 1734 or 1735 which are in Forster No. 530. 
“Heri sit de fendum no sole cum esto vi sit me, de sol a te, fors ac en? “Here I sit deaf 
and dumb no soul comes to visit me, desolate, forsaken” (p. 9), and “Formidinis in 
mi pate I canthera bellat alpha quater offa miles Di stansy “For my din is in my pate 
I can’t hear a bell at half a quarter of a mile’s distance” (p. 191) are both written in 
the same mood of self-pity as the poem. “Ab ova mi lens; “Above a mile hence” 
(p. 46) repeats the unusual feminine rhyme of the penultimate line of this poem. In 
a poem of 1729, The Journal of a Modern Lady (Poems, Il, 450), Swift wrote: 

Aura, whose Tongue you hear a Mile hence, 

Talks half a Day in Praise of Silence. 
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Swift began tentatively by writing two opening lines of Latin, | 
deleting and then writing again above the first line the word “ami- 
cis,’ and, in the second, combining what later became the first half 
of the second line with the last half of the fourth: 





Verticosus, inops, surdus, male gratus amicis 
Non campana sonans nostros nunc arrigit aures 







Then he began again, canceling, in another line, what appears to 
be “mulier nostros” and writing below it “matrone meas.’ It is 
noticeable, from what follows, that Swift composed the third line | 
of the Latin last, and that “Quod mage mirandum, saltem si credere i 
fas es” is out of place, although its true position is clearly indicated 
by the order of the English lines immediately following: 


Verticosus, inops, surdus, male gratus amicis 
Non campana sonans, tonitru non ab Jove missus 
Garrula non matrone meas nunc arrigit aures 
Deaf, giddy, odious to my friends 
Now all my Consolation ends 
No more I hear my Church’s bell 
Than if it rang out for my Knell 
At Thundr now, no more I start 
Than at the rumbling of a Cart 
Quod mage mirandum, saltem si credere fas es 
Nay though I know you would not credit— 
Although a thousand times I said it, 
A Scold whom you might hear a mile hence 
No more could reach me than her silence 









This version of Swift’s poem on his own deafness, written in his 
own hand and varying considerably from those usually printed, 
ought to he considered as being equally close to what Swift intended 
as those printed, from 1734 onward, as “procured from some of his 
Friends: 
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Charles Lamb and Emma Isola 





y a pamphlet issued by the Charles Lamb Society in 1950 Ernest 
Carson Ross takes a careful second look at the relationship of 
Charles Lamb and Emma Isola, which has lately come into ques- 
tion. The review shows that most of the available evidence supports 
the orthodox position that Lamb’s attitude toward the lively “nut- 
brown maid,’ his near-adopted daughter, was one of true fatherly 
concern. As for anything like a romantic attachment—would not 
that have been noticed (and noted) by Lamb’s acquaintances? Cer- 
tainly, says Professor Ross: “After all, the view that most biogra- 
phers have taken—that Lamb’s attitude toward his ward was paternal 
—is grounded in the testimony of Lamb’s contemporaries to that 
effect, or in the lack of such testimony to the contrary—with the 
exception of Mary Lamb’s questionable statement.” 

But in the Huntington Library there is an interesting memoran- 
dum which Ross had not seen. The note, in the handwriting of 
William Ayrton, the musician,° appears in a scrap-book volume of 
material by and about Lamb which Ayrton compiled as a tribute 
to his friend and had bound uniform with a copy of Lamb’s Works 
of 1818. Following is a transcription of this bit of evidence, which, 


1Charles Lamb and Emma Isola: A Survey of the Evidence Relevant to their 
Personal Relationship (London, 1950). The chief preceding exhibits in this latter-day 
trial of Lamb are: (1) Neil Bell, So Perish the Roses (New York, 1940), a bio- 
graphical novel presupposing the romantic love of Charles and Emma; (2) Katherine 
Anthony, The Lambs: A Story of Pre-Victorian England (New York, 1945), in 
which the author, employing commonplace aay —— deduces not 
only a renounced love of Lamb for Emma Isola but also a “morally forbidden ele- 
ment” in the love of Charles and Mary Lamb; and (3) Jeremiah Stanton Finch, 
“Charles Lamb’s ‘Companionship . . . in Almost Solitude,” The Princeton University 
Library Chronicle, V1 (1945), 179-99, printing eight new letters of Lamb to Maria 
Fryer which demonstrate, if not the nature, at least the magnitude of Lamb’s feeling 
for his “girl of gold? 

*Ross, op. cit., p 5. Mary Lamb had said that Charles was in love with Emma, but 
Crabb Robinson indignantly put this down as the irresponsible statement of one only 
too well known to be suffering from mental disability. Ross cites, in addition to Rob- 
—_ the testimony of Mrs. Charles Cowden Clarke, T. N. Talfourd, and B. W. 

rocter. 


‘It was probably at Ayrton’s sister’s house in Cambridge that Lamb first met Emma 
Isola, then a girl of eleven. See E. V. Lucas, The Life of Charles Lamb (New York, 
1905), II, gor. 
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of course, is rather suspect on the ground that it is only hearsay, 
and, besides, contains at least one misstatement of fact (the “first 
love of Lamb;’ Ann Simmons, was not the daughter of a pawn- 
broker, though she married one of that ancient and honorable 


calling) .* 


Edward White, Esq. (Ned White, in Lamb-language) was Lamb's 
fellow-clerk at the India House. He is still living (1848). He thought 
that Lamb had a more than friendly liking for Emma Isola (afterwards 
Mrs. Moxon). One day both were together at Torrance’s (the pastry- 
cook, Spring Gardens) where White met them. “We want,’ said Lamb 
“to sleep in town in the course of the week?’ “I can offer you a bed;’ said 
White significantly, thinking that his friend contemplated marriage, 
Lamb and Emma evidently understood the hint, and looked expressive 
silence. 

When Emma’s intended union with Moxon was announced, White 
said to Lamb, “I am much shocked to hear of it: I thought you were to 
be the happy man.’ Lamb hung his head, sighed, and said not a word. 

The first love of Lamb (Mary) was the daughter of a pawnbroker. 

(All the foregoing from White, at Puttick’s Auction Room, Picca- 
dilly, July 25, 1848.) 

W. Ayrton. 


N. B. White is a very authentic man—no dreamer—to be relied on; 
though he may in the above case have drawn an erroneous inference, 


W. A. 7/3/49. 


Wa .iace NETHERY 


4Lucas, though in his Life or elsewhere he makes no mention of it, must have been 
acquainted with the document. He repeatedly mentions the volume in which it 
occurs, publishing several manuscript items preserved there. 

In this transcription abbreviations have been expanded and punctuation regularized. 


Mai 
tion. 
prov 
of 1 
tran 
byt 
Alor 
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Acquisitions 
May 16, 1954.-August Is, 1954. 


EncuisH History AND LITERATURE 


Wi the recent acquisition of a first edition of William Cam- 
den’s Britannia (London, 1586), the Library completed its 
collection of the six Latin editions (in 1586, 1587, 1590, 1594, 1600, 
and 1607) of the work published in England during the lifetime of 
the greatest antiquary of the Elizabethan-Jacobean age. In addition, 
the collection contains the first English translation (1610), done 
“apparently under Camden’s own direction” by Philemon Holland, 
and another edition (1637) of this same translation “revised, 
amended, and enlarged” by Holland. The Library also possesses a 
1616 re-issue of the Frankfort printing of the third (1590) edition, 
and the first abridgment, in English, of the Britannia, dedicated 
to the King by John Bill, “Printer to the Kings most excellent 
Maiestie. 1626.’ Of the later editions the Library has the 1695 edi- 
tion, “Newly translated into English; with large additions and im- 
provements” by Edmund Gibson, and the second, revised edition 
of 1722 by the same translator. Also in the list is the 1789 edition, 
translated by Richard Gough from the 1607 edition and “enlarged 
by the latest discoveries,’ as well as Gough’s second edition of 1806. 
Alongside the collection of Camden editions is a copy of the first 
serious attack on Britannia, by Ralph Brooke (1553-1625): A 
discoverie of certaine errours published in print in the much com- 
mended Britannia 1594 (London, 1595?). 

In a lot purchase of autograph letters, mainly American, there 
were a few important English items, including letters of such per- 
sons as Thomas Moore and Admirals George Rodney and Horatio 
Nelson. The Nelson letter is particularly interesting since it was 
written aboard the Victory and addressed to Admiral Collingwood 
on October 8, 1805, just thirteen days before Trafalgar. 

An interesting English account of early nineteenth-century Paris 
is contained in the Journal of a Party of Pleasure to Paris (London, 
1803) by Sir John Dean Paul. Accompanying the text are thirteen 


gI 
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colored aquatints from the author’s illustrations. The volume was a 
recent addition to the Library’s fine collection of English colorplate 
books. 


AMERICAN History AND LITERATURE 


The Weekly History: or, an Account of the Most Remarkable 
Particulars Relating to the Present Progress of the Gospel, Nos. 
1-52 (Glasgow, 1741-42) is a complete file of this rare periodical, 
containing important information on the eighteenth-century reli- 
gious revival in New England. There are numerous letters and 
reports from Boston, many of which are addressed to, or written 
by, the Reverend George Whitefield, the great English Methodist 
revivalist. 

A lot purchase of forty autograph letters and documents contains 
one or more important letters from American literary figures like 
Bryant, Clemens, Longfellow, and Stedman, as well as autograph 
letters from such historical personages as Burr, Clay, Everett, Grant, 
Hamilton, Jay, Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, and Webster. Several 
of the letters are addressed to Jefferson, including those of Burr, 
Everett, and Monroe. 

Recently acquired was a copy of the Histoire naturelle et po- 
litique de la Pensylvanie, et de létablissement des Quakers dans 
cette contrée (Paris, 1768). This work, based primarily on Peter 
Kalm’s well-known Travels into North America, is a valuable eight- 
eenth-century account of the early activities of the Quakers in 
Pennsylvania. 

Origen Thomson’s Crossing the Plains (Greensburg, Indiana, 
1896), a rare narrative of the overland trip from Indiana to Oregon 
in 1852, has been added to the materials on Western history. 

The Library’s fine collection of Mormon materials was aug- 
mented by three recent purchases. The first was Nancy Towles’s 
Vicissitudes Illustrated (Portsmouth, N. H., 1833), one of the ear- 
liest books to mention the Mormons in any detail. The author, a 
preacher, became interested in the Mormon faith following a visit 
with the group in Kirtland, Ohio, in 1831. Second was a pamphlet 
by the Englishman John Thomas, Sketch of the Rise, Progress and 
Dispersion of the Mormons (London, 1849?), in which he attacks 
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the Mormons bitterly and attempts to dissuade his countrymen from 
emigrating to America to join the sect. The third item was a me- 
morial to the Congress in 1870 from the Reorganized Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints, claiming this group to be the true 
church and asking recognition as such. This was the group headed 
by Joseph Smith, Jr. which broke away from the mother church in 
1844 and did not emigrate to Utah with Brigham Young. 

The want-list of California county histories has been reduced 
once again by the acquisition of Thompson and West’s History of 
Sutter County (Oakland, 1879). Only eleven titles now remain on 
this want-list. 

Mr. Hubert F. Blackburn presented the Library with twenty 
photograph albums of early California scenes, dating between the 
years 1870 and 1890. Many of these photographs were taken in the 
San Francisco Bay region. 


PRINTS AND DRAWINGS 


Through the generosity of Mrs. Richard J. Schweppe, the Li- 
brary now possesses a fine copy of The Funeral Procession of the 
Duke of Wellington, published by Rudolph Ackermann (London, 
1853). The panorama is an engraving sixty-five feet long, folded 
accordion fashion, in fourteen-inch panels. The entire funeral pro- 
cession is displayed in full color. 

Mr. Robert Honeyman presented the Library with a long-sought 
California print,.a colored lithograph entitled Mountain Meadows, 
published by Britton and Rey (San Francisco, 1877). The reference 
is to the Mountain Meadows Massacre of 1857, in which a few white 
men led by John D. Lee massacred a party of emigrants bound for 
California. Lee was tried for the crime and finally executed the same 
year this print was published. 

The Friends have purchased a set of twelve hand-colored line 
engravings illustrating Samuel Richardson’s Pamela. They were en- 
graved by Benoist and ‘Trucky following the series of paintings by 
Joseph Highmore, and published in London in 1745. They were 
done in the manner of, and contemporary with, Hogarth’s series of 
engravings entitled Marriage a la Mode. 
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INCUNABULA AND ForEIGN Books 


The Library’s collection of incunabula was enhanced by the pur- 
chase of Paccioli’s Summa de Arithmetica Geometria Proportioni 
& Proportionalita (Venice, 1498). This is the original edition of the 
first great work on general mathematics, a work which had consid- 
erable influence on subsequent writers in this field. It is also an ex- 
cellent example of fifteenth-century bookmaking, with woodcut 
illustrations and capitals, and a fine Gothic border surrounding the 
title page. 

In commemoration of the eightieth birthday of Herbert Hoover, 
senior member of the Board of Trustees, the Library acquired a first 
edition of Georg Agricola’s De Re Metallica (Basel, 1556). In 1912 
Mr. Hoover and the late Mrs. Hoover translated this classic of 
mining and metallurgy into English. 


Carey S. Buiss 
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To Contributors 


Articles and notes submitted to the Huntington Library Quarterly 
should be typewritten on standard-size paper, double-spaced, with gen- 
erous margins, following The MLA Style Sheet. In spelling, contributors 
should follow the preferred use in Webster’s New International Diction- 
ary, 2nd ed., unabridged. 

In quoted matter, unless there is strong reason for retaining the type 
peculiarities of the original, it is desirable to expand contractions, lower 
superior letters, substitute “v” for “u” (or vice versa), “j” for “i, “w” 
for “vv,’ etc., in accordance with modern usage. Greek should be translit- 
erated, and long quotations in Latin, Greek, or other foreign languages 
should be translated. If desirable, the original language may be repro- 
duced in footnotes. In every case clarity, both in typography and 
language, is the aim. 

The ordinary citation of a book includes the author’s name, the title 
of the book, place and date of publication, volume and page numbers. The 
title is underscored to indicate italics. [Example: Victor S. Clark, History 
of Manufacturers in the United States (New York, 1929), I, 38-43.] The 
title of an article in a periodical or continuing series should be inclosed in 
quotation marks and followed by the title of the periodical. [Example: 
Isaac Lippincott, “Industrial Influence of Lead in Missouri,’ Journal of 
Political Economy, XX (1931), 695-715.] If the work is an edited one, 
the title should be followed by the editor’s name. [Example: Speeches, 
Correspondence and Political Papers of Carl Schurz, ed. Frederic Ban- 
croft (New York, 1913), I, §5-57.] For a work lacking pagination, use the 
signatures instead of page references: Sig. A3’. If a work cited is ina 
series, the name of the series, followed by the serial number, if given, 
should precede the place of publication. [Example: Carl R. Fish, The 
Civil Service and the Patronage, Harvard Historical Studies, XI (New 
York, 1905), pp. 102-103.] If a particular edition of a work is cited, the 
number of the edition precedes the place of publication. [Example: 
A Manual of Style, 11th ed. (Chicago, 1949).] 





NEW 
HUNTINGTON LIBRARY PUBLICATIONS 


Each an ideal Christmas Gift 


California Gold Rush Voyages, 1848-1849: Three Original Nar- 
ratives. Edited with an introduction by John E. Pomfret. 242 
pp., 4 illus., index. 


Twelve Americans Speak, 1766-1932. Facsimiles of Original 
Editions selected and annotated by John E. Pomfret. Introduc- 
tory material for each of the historical statements by John E. 
Pomfret. 180 pp. 


Camellias in the Huntington Gardens: Observations on their 
Culture and Behavior and Descriptions of Cultivars by William 
Hertrich, Curator Emeritus of the Huntington Botanical Gar- 
dens. 400 pp., 249 black-and-white reproductions, 3 full-color 
plates, glossary, bibliography, index. $10.00 


The Butterfield Overland Mail by Waterman L. Ormsby. Edited 
by Lyle H. Wright and Josephine M. Bynum. 172 pp., map, 
index. Second printing, 1954. $4.00 


A complete list of Huntington Library publications may be obtained on request. 
Books can be ordered from Publications Office, Huntington Library, San Marino 9, 
California, Postage prepaid. Residents of California please add 3% sales tax. 





The Institute of Early American History 
and Culture 


Williamsburg, Virginia 


Tue CaroLtina BAcKCOUNTRY ON THE EVE oF THE REVOLUTION: Bei 
the Journal and Other Writings of the Reverend Charles Woodmasonj 
Edited by Richard J. Hooker. XXXIX, 305 pages. $5.06 


After twelve years in the Carolina Low Country as planter, merchant, and pub 

official, Charles Woodmason, Englishman and devout Anglican, took holy orders g 
that he might serve as missionary in the Backcountry. His Journal, 1766-68, and ex 
cerpts from his sermons and letters portray vividly the hardships of his 6,000 miles ¢ 
travel, his losing struggle against the host of Dissenters who reviled and persecute 
him, and his retaliation with sarcasm and satire of real literary quality when his en 
durance was exhausted. Yet his compassion and sense of justice moved him to writ 
the Remonstrance of the South Carolina Regulators against the aristocratic gove 

ment which taxed them without allowing representation or protection of the law 
“This book deserves a wider audience than academic circles’—Frank J. Klingbe 


Tue Stamp Act Crisis: ProLoGuE To REVOLUTION. By Edmund § 
Morgan and Helen M. Morgan. 310 pages. $6.0 


“By using imagination, a novel approach and an excellent prose style, these authe 
have made a fascinating book out of a dry subject.... A very informing and thoi 
ough monograph on the key event in Anglo-American relations of the 1760's) 
wrapped up in a masterly piece of historical exposition. Human factors appear 

their proper perspective; old clichés of tyranny, demagoguery, economic influeng 
class divisions and the like are happily absent’—Samuel E. Morison. 


OTHER TITLES 


GENTLEMEN FREEHOLDERS: PoLiTICAL PracTICEs IN WASHINGTON 
Viren. By Charles S. Sydnor. ix, 180 pages. $3.§ 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN’s LETTERS TO THE Press, 1758-1775. Collected an 
edited by Verner W. Crane. Ixv, 308 pages. $6.¢ 


GENTLEMAN’S Progress: THE ITINERARIUM OF Dr. ALEXANDER HAM 
TON. Edited with an Introduction by Carl Bridenbaugh. 
Xxxil, 284 pages. $4.6 


CoLoNiIsts IN BoNDAGE: WHITE SERVITUDE AND Convict LABOR 
America, 1607-1776. By Abbot Emerson Smith. 417 pages. $5.4 


Tue History AND PRESENT STATE OF VIRGINIA. By Robert Beverle 
Edited by Louis B. Wright. XXXV, 359 pages. $4 


Published for the Institute by 


THE UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA PRESS 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 








